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“SUNBEAM!” HE SalID, WITs A HaLr cry, “rou HERE’” 


LADY SUNBEAM. 


a leaf—gives a sort of intense joy jast And he was very rich, for though of hereditary 

are lovely. Her eye roamed from tnads a hed net & grout deal, and dertved but a 
one thing to another, resting on what was beaat!- | smal! portion of his Income therefrom, av anele, 
{A NOVELETTE.] tal, shunning what was ugly. by marriage, who had accumulated a large for- 


a 
i 


And she herself was most beautifal—the moet | tune fn successful speculations, had bequeathed 

5 aes perfect little form. She was not tall, She was | the whole of this to his favourite nephew. 
OHAPTER L slender and graceful as a kitten, with dell-| -So when Wilford ssked to be allowed to 
cately made hands and feet, with skin-tinte that | transfer Sanbeam from her father’s heart Into 


" id 

ai erator a MwA sm ~ | ore Hee poroslate, with brown eyes that | hie own, Mr. Charteris endo no objection, ft 

; waa called anbeam,” anshine,” | sparkled ached ; arch and wistfa), | Sanbeam approved transfer, 
* Ktsten,” “ Mayflower,” “ Fairy,” “ Sprite” | now and then, and had-an odd, luminous look In| And Suntexm did approve. No one bat 
—anything bat her own name, was simply | them too, notwithstanding that they were | Wilford could make ont that she had {t in her 
May. so brilliant, and a head “ sunning over with | nature to give a very devoted or profonnd love 
one of those creatares who are always | curls.” but he swore ehe bad depths fn her that other 
of pet names—the first folks did not see, and that she loved him nob only 
; and the one that stuck to her | whose charms Sir Wilford Errol went down like | for hie handsome person and hie position, and bis 

mort was Sanbeam. anioe-pin, He surrendered at discretion. wealth, but for himself. 

She was a veritable sunbeam. She scemed| There never was a doubt about {t from the| "She isn’t the wife for you, Wilford,” sald 
y and the beginning was not far from | bis slster Jeabel, dogmatically. Isabs! was fond 
Ht life, to dance and sing, and lighten | the end, And Sir Wilford was a very great | of laylog down the Jaw, and disliked the ides of 
> the corners—one of those vivid, beppy tem- re ty kag hdr ew handsome—everyone liked | giving way fn her brother's house to this lotle 
bin winning charm and sympathy of bie | fly-away Hop-o’-my-Thamb, who cared only for 
natare. tifal dresses and sparkling jewels. 
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“She's as vain as a peacock. Do you know 
what she sald to me one day, quite frankly and 
without a blash # ‘I like to look at my reflec- 
tlon, tt ls ao lavely-—I do like lovely forms.’ I 
stared, and she couldn’t think what she had sald, 
or pretended not to; then she langhed as, I 
suppose, it dawned on her, and ssid, skipping 
away. ‘ Ob, Wilford would understand.’ Non- 
pense!” 

“Wilford does understand, my dear girl,” 
returned that young man, with a lazy asrafle, 
“The child isn’t vain, It’s jast the love of 
beauty ; It’s impersonal, don’t you see i” 

"'T confess I don’s. I fail to understand such 
subtle distinctions!” sald Mies Errol, ‘ Well, 
I warn you, Wilford, When too late’ you'll fiad 
her utterly wanting--shallow, valo, frivolous | 
Why, all her life she’s been looked on as a child 
who could do nothing but dance through life. 
Everyone has waited on her, ths must go 
nothing—everything disagreeable must be kept 
from her, She’a jast ike a Dresden china 
orpament——’’ 

“All right. Have you done, elster mine?” 
said that good-tempered Wilford. 

“No; f haven't, She’s\frightfolly extrava- 
gant—doesn’> know anything about house- 
keeping, or the ordering of a big extablish- 
raeat——~”” 


“Oh, that’s all right, Bells,” toterrupted 
Wilford laughing. “My Sanbsam won't want 
to interfere with you. Of ® you'll stay on 
with us, and take all that off shoulders till 
you m 7 

“Well, of course, if yom. wieh It,” sald 
Teabel ; ‘* bud, ’a another thing, Wiiford— 
there’s Hal-——— : 

“ What abotit Hal?’ sald Wilford, lsally. 

© Well, people will say you married a child 
for your youug brother to filrt with,’ said. 


Ieabel, but she grew pale at the way | 
sot _— 8 XA 


“ Teabel, be carefal what you say,” he: 
with more anger than he had ever shown | 
aleter, “ Hal will be her brother. He ts wild 
and unstable enough, ‘but he fs an Etro. 
Flirting {1 out of the question between brother 
= age seri ' " sal leabe 

"Oh, not ous, o " abe 
subdued ; “but May is ‘to wart 
didn’t mean anythilog,. Wilford,”, as Wilford 
anon gma at neo — Z tell you pam: 

m no heart, and, it. grieves me to 
soul to see you infatuated with « silly lttle 
creature like that, who hasn't a,serfous or in- 
tellectual thought in her head.” 

“A terrible Indictment !...My, poor libtle 
Sanbeam,” sald Wilford, . now. He 
was very easy going, and his flash cf anger soon 
Gled away. ‘ You can do all the intellectuality 
of the house, and leave the spooning to Sunbeam 
and me.” 

** She won't care about that after the honey- 
moon,” eald Isabel, biantly, ‘' unless {t means 
jewels and dresses,” 

“ Ah, there we differ, my child,” returned her 
brother, calmly, “If Sunbeam is a trifle vain, 
all girisare, I wouldn’t likes to see a pretty girl 
who wasn'ta little vain. And, sister mine,” said 
Wilford, rising and patting, half banteringly bat 
very affectionately, the neat head ef his sleter, 
‘* thereare other kinds of vanity than that. of a 
lovely person, aren't there i” 

Ab which Isabel coloured and looked rigid, for 
she was known vo havea not inconsiderable 
oplafon of her powers of management and general 
capscity for ordering other folks’ affairs, 

She had held the management of her brother's 
house sincs she was a girl of e'ghteen—no older 
than May Charterls—and she was now twenty- 
four, aad there was a large establishment and 
much society seen In that house. S> perhaps 
Isabel had something tobe vainof, Sxl), she did 
not like to be reminded of it. 

Bat as Wilford left her, and she had no anewer 
ready it he hadn’t, the subject perforce dropped. 

All this occurred ab Cnarteris Lodge, where 
Wilford and Isabel were staying, when the former 
fell before Sanbeam’s unconacious prowers, 

* Come here, Sanbeam,” said Wilford, a day 
or two afterwards, “I want to talk to you 


Sunbeam, filtting about the rose-garden, 
sprang like a deer up the terrace steps, and was 
‘caught ln his arms. She stretched up on tiptoe 
to put up her Ups to his, like a veritable child, 
ae of her sunny head came up to his 


“Come Into the garden, May—or Maud,” 
eald Wilford, emiling into the witchirg eyes, 
slmply because you could not choose but smilie ab 
anything 0 lovely snd winsome, '* I want to have 
a serious talk with Sanbeam.” 

She made a soue. : 

“ Serlous | Oh, no, Wilford | I couldn’t Haten ; 
I hate serfous talk!” sald she, making a little 
pas with her foot as she stood within hfs arm, 
and rippling over with laughter, ‘'I like to look 
at your face, Wilford,” patting up one hand to 
paes It down the outline of his straight features, 
"You're like a statue, you know!” 

He took and kissed the little hand. . 

ta bo tif loootats yom, eid humming-bird |” 
aa , g, wholly admiring the pretty 
avtitnde of her head-on one side, with a critical 
look in her face. “ You must try and be serious, 
dearest.” 

‘Ob, dear!” with a sigh; and upward look 
from the little lady. “ Well, I suppose, Wil- 
ford, if I don’t try you'll pick me up and pul me 


in ket |” 
TP thok 1 shall, fairy! So you had betier 
come quietly.” 

re eens § spernlivay 1. tees mniher 


soon caught her vp, ‘' Come and alt here on this 


and listen 3” 
vit | “Evenctiieks ints ne 
ted in tolerable quiet- 
= twisting berself round to look. up Into bis, 


TON EN 

“ Because I must,” sald she: “ Wilford, when 
we are merried I shall do nothing bub stare at 
i: Ob 1\E can’t help iti" cried the girl, and 

herself across his breast in an ecstasy. 
“I love beauty, and colour, and light, and all 
thabis.lowely on the face of the earth. I love 
myself. I am beautifal, and Isabel was 
shocked ; but you understand, Wilford }” 

‘*My-own child! Yeu; bub, dearest ——” 

‘Aly! wow don’t tell me thab beauty fades, 
and we get ugly and old,” said Sunbeam quickly. 
** You'll never, never be vgly, Wiiford,” 

“’ Would you have loved me if I had been 1” 
Wilfovd-neked, half wistfally. 

“ Yom wouldn't have loved me, sir, if I had 
been “ugly,” laughed the girl, with a change of 
manner so rapid as to be almost startling. Could 
she really be serlous for a minute together! 
"Now, what Is it you're golng to talk about, 
Sir Wisdom? Tm your prisoner, so 1’ll try and 
listen with the meekness becoming the fature 
Lady E-ro),” 


OHAPTER IL 
HER USE IN THE, WORLD, 


‘Wax then, sweetheart,” said Sir Wilford, 
putting back the suppy curls from the girt’s 
forehead ; " It ls justiabout our marriage andeub- 
sequent menage I want-your attention. You 
know my sister Isabel and my young brother 
Halbert bave always lived with me. My home 
has been thelrs, and there has been, in fact, no 
suitable home for Isabel but mine; and Halbert 
—well, dearest, he fc nob so vety steady, so 
thought ft best for him not to livein chambers 


“Not steady:” interrupted Santeam, with 
open eyes, “ Why, I thought he was a banker, 
or something horrid! Ob, Wilford, how proud 
you are!” cried the sprite, langhiog. “ You 
owe detest thet beukiog ota 0 

est that ‘r altogether, Sun- 
beam," retarned her lover az he emiled at her ; 
“but Halbert fs only janior partner fn the 
house, and does very at that elther, It was 





nectously. 
id 


a clause in my uncle's will that Hal was to go 


rose- | we 





Into the bank, so 1b had to be, elee he would 
forfeit his share. He doesn’t mind much,” 
sald Wilford, with a touch of bitterness ; "buy 
never mind that now, Sunbeam. What I want 
to ask you fe this: Should you have any objec. 
ton to Isabel and Hal being with us? It's not 
an arrangement one would choore ; and {f you 
bave the slightest idea you won’b like it, dar. 


"Qh, but why should I? Ib will be jolly,” 
sald Sanbeam, ‘If you like ft, of course F 
shouldn’t mind. Isabel is huge fun!” 

“Sunbeam! Sanbeam! you look on every. 
thing as fan,” said Wilford, ever eo little regret- 


ally, 
"Well, Sir Wisdom, how else shall Elook on 
them?’ ssid Mise “Mischief. ‘' Yon’re ihe 
greatest fan of all ; trying to lecture me and— 
and for your little Sunbeam all the time 
so much that you can’t. See, you are laughing 
now ! Will Ieabel keep house, order and say what 
you’re to have for dinner and all that?" 
“I thought you wouldn’t care for that sort of 
thing, Sunbeam,” eald Wilford, * and Isabel likes 
be 
“To will be nice,” sald. insouciante Sanbeam, 
“IT know nothing about housekeeping, and I hate 
belong domestic ;. and I like going about and 
dancing ; and you'll take me about, won't you,. 
Wilford i” 


" Naturally cm 
“ How alee ‘ena look together,” sald Son- 


‘beam, reflectively, ‘I ecm 6 wish I could 
be someone else for a little Une just to ses how 


What aqueer little soul you are,” sald Wil- 


-} ford, with ®-laagh. “You cam see that in » 


” 


"Oh, but to see with other eyes! That's what 
I mean,” said Sunbeam. “ How fanny to eee 
oneself coming sparoom! Oh! please, am 
to be ang more!” ee 

* I cage find out that you’veever begun, you 
sprite,” sald Wilford, emiling, “You didn’t 
me two minutes before you intorrupted,. 
om say ‘it’s fan’to have Isabel in 
the house.:, My own child,” Wilford said, with 
real gravity and earnestness now, “I am notin 
the least sure you know what you are giving 


your co: ‘ i 

" Whaty abeat Teabol Woy, Wilford, do you 
think I would drive your’ sister out?” sald 
She didn’t speak gravély or look grave, or any- 
thing serious at all, but Wilford caught her to- 
his breast nevertheless, and covered the lovely 
face with kisses. 

*' My Sanbesrm |" be sald passionately, “ wilb 
you ever know how much I love you ?” 

And ao strange thrill went through Sunbeam, 
and she looked eyes with 
scarcely a flash on her cheek, and then for some 
unknown reason hid face him, jast 
2 ee b and began to 

g 

“ How can you care for such a silly little thiog 
as 11” sald she, neively. ‘ What puzzles men 
are! You ought te in love with someone 
more Intellectual than I am, and 


i 


g 


**Oaly be my Sanbeam,” said Wilford softly. 

She lay quiet for perhaps ® moment, 

“ Only you Uaienke she sald then, with 
a curious Intonation that bewildered him. Then 


she drew herself from him and gob up and 
welhed oeg. Seen ee eee 


few minutes the «un shone out again, and 
rain had ceased. 
“ Why did you cry so, my heart ?” whispered 


“T don’t know”—and {ndeod. she did not. 
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gald, with a strange wistfainess, and her brown 
eyee got that luminous look, “if I ery, Wilford 
[ shall lose the only use I have fn the world,” 
«What is that, darling 1” 
‘‘Why, just to be your Sanbeam,” said the 
girl, saddenly sprang away through the 
garden. 


OHAPTER. IIL 
“YOUR WIFE=YOUR SUNBEAM.” 


saves Ged © tals pies Ht taly aged Sot 
was r) only an 
“Sep ae og wal, tt 
"5 + 1b t” 
ol speak trom ha 
s. 6 experlence, mmiog- 
bird,” returned ak b you'll 
fon ‘out of marsh ptt arts iba 
He pat & golden casket into her bande. 
“ Jewels |” she eald, fn a breathless way, and 
te him, and kissed him ia her fervent, 


(oy Tralee tl 
She took the jewels out—a superb necklace of 
three rows of diamonds. He watched her with 


curfous eagerness, questioning wistfuiness, 
watched her rapture, She held them up to the 


the ligt om It as she held tt in different 
na, 

- my you really admiring that In an abstract 
way : 

Sanbeam smiled. 

“This!” shesald, *'Oh, no, not quite; ft’s 
a wedding-gown |" 

" Well, what difference does that make? When 
you were that lace the other day, you 
eld {t "> matter who wore {t, ip would give 
you all the same,” . 

“Yes; but then {¢ wasn’t this,” was all San- 
beam could answer. : 

Then ft fs vanity, May?” . 

At which Sunbeam sprapg at her elster- 
sit che wen tar VOR income WFR 

she was -away. Wil 
‘ford would have enough of her, valet wh 
rather matter-of-fact Isabel 


enchanted with his new sister's 

beauty, but to Isabel, whose special pet he war, 
sald, rather contemptuously, — 

“She's a perfecd ifttle fool, snd Wilford’s 


jast infatuated. Ib does eeem hard to lose 


one’s chances for a frivolous little inanity Ike | 


that !” 
“Bat, dear, Wilford would have married any- 
whe: prow He likes such 
“Tm not so sure. He @ porcelain 
‘oll aa that, She’s awfally lovely, of course ; 
int I fancled Will might want a Tittle more brats 
a child.” 


than thet feather- 

How are golng with you, Hal!” asked 
r, and locked gloomy. , 
"Oh, 1” said he. “ WMl keeps one so 
lofernally Perhaps he'll be In a 
Sumour now, and give mea cheque. All those 





wels he’s given Sanbeam! Bless my soul! 

ey'd sell for theasands,” 

“She'd never give them up If her husband was 
starving,” sald Isabel, bitterly. ‘It’s sickeuing 
to see her insatiable vanlty, sad then Wilford 
says, Indulgently, ‘Oh, she’s only a child, and [c's 
beautifal things she loves! If she le a little 
extrav. t, and a trifle foollsh in her way of 
“A g ber joy, it is very pretty folly, and 


“Just like Will,” said his brother, with o 
laugh. ‘*Tender-hearted chap he fs. Wouldn’s 
have borne with me so long !f he hado’t been,” 
eald Hal, who thought it a d!speneation of Provi- 
dence this tender heart of his brother's, and 

he need nob be grateful for It, 

No one could make ont thas Sanbeam was 
serlous, even on her wedding-day. She was 
bright and flushed, and sparkled like her 
diamonds, which the foolish little thing kissed 
before ehé put op. Whether she had the least 
idea of the responsibility she was undertaking 
was a mystery—probably vot. She wasa’t ner: 
vous ; she didn’t cry nor look pale, but radlant ; 
and as she approached the bridegroom, ashe 
stood awaiting her at the chancel steps, she 
actually looked ap Into bis eyes and smiled. But 
he knew that her hand did tremble « little as he 
held ft, but clazpad his so ‘clinglogly, neverthe- 
less, and be saw what no one else did when she 
anid, “I will,’ that her eyes got that Inminons 
look, ag he understood if no one‘ else did, he 

. 


Did she feel the parting from her father—her 
friends? Would ehe cry when her father held 
her to him and kissed her so tenderly, his 
motherless child, who had been his San>eam too, 
and whom he was sending now away to shine in 
someone elee’s home? Sho was quite still ia 
his arms, and was a listle pale, when Wilford 
quietly called her, and said they would be late 
tor their train, 

Bat the next minute she was smiling ab the 
showers of rice aud the farewell slippers, and 
said, roguishly, to her husband,— 

“Tanfd ft was great fan belog married, 
didn't 13” 

Bat ehe was a bewlideriog lbtle thing after 
all; for is the train, when Wilford drew her 
to him and called her: softly "his darling wife,” 
all of a sudden, as she had done in the,rose 
garden, she pulled herself away and walked 
right to the far wiidow of the saloop, with her 
face turned 


from him. 

“Your wife, Wilford, I am your wile,” he 
heard her say, as he spprosched her, fn 8 half 
whisper, and she had a stravge look—not fear, 
bat awe—on her young face, And when he took 
her in his armr, she stood qaulte silent, with her 
head on his breast, her face — b get 
age agp gp ay = guar what was passing 
in mind, she only said, in a choked way, 
** Don’t speak to me, jast hold me—so,” 

So for more than ten minutes he held her to 
him, her sunny curls ; then at last she 
whispered, " Your wife—your Sanbeam.’’ 

Perhaps all that time she had been adjasting 
her place in the economy of nature, and had come 
to the conclusion that that was to be her ase in 
the world—a dancing, brililant Sanbeam, to deal 
out brightness with lavish hand and shine—just 


ich | because a Sunbeam can’t help shining ! 


OHAPTER IV, 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 


BL cos par. pent bub surely Wilford must 

of that sort of thing.” 

That was what Isabel was thinking as she sat 

ab the library fice, with a book on her knee, bat 
Srea apes. ee with a sort of fascination to 

watch the two at table, 


Wilford was writlog, or was supposed to b2 
but the can hardly bs continuous 
a. sched on the arm of your chair, 


lavghing and chatterlog, and disturbing you 
every 


minute, . , 
He didn’t seem to.mind much. They were 
not long returned from the honeymoon, which, 
by the way, had extended over the winter months, 





abroad, and they found themeelves in town In 
April for the season, fairly established fn Upper 
Beooke strest, where, as heretofore, Isabs! was 
the reigning genius of the housshold department. 

"T leave the ornamental part to yon,” sald 
she, to her elster-In-law, aud Sanbeam seemad 
quite content, 

** I'm thankfal Wilford will get some dinners,” 
anid she; ‘‘not that be cares much, only I sup- 
pore he wants things to go somehow.” 

* Taey’d go ‘ somehow’ with a vengeance with 
you at the helm,” thought Isabel. 

She did not love her little sister, had alwsy: a 
latent jealousy of her, and had not yet found ov 
any of those hidden powers which Wilford de- 
clared to lie under the sunny curls of hla " Sun- 


m, 

He, Itke all the rest of the world, could not bat 
treat her as a precious treasure indeed, but « 
darling plaything, somethlng vo be sheltered from 
all worry, from the very ‘' breath of heavau, Lf it 
visited her cheek too roughly.” 

Thus, she knew nothing of any sort of trouble 
with regard to Hal, She had no idea that Hal 
waz wild, extravagant, ran throvgh money like 
water, was alwaye ‘‘eponging” on his brother, 
who, for the eake of the mother he had {dolised, 
for the sake of Isabel, who was wrapped up In 
Hal, and for the sake of the old name of Errol), 
bore with him and strove to keep him withia 
bounds, 

He always emoothed away grave llocs when 
Sunbeam came near, always waa soft and in- 
dulgent to her, even when she wae thoughtless 
and extravagant, as the Uttle Lady Sonbeam 


waz, 

To-day she had perched herself on Wilford’s 
arm-chair, and put her winsome face against his, 
with her arch smile aud perfect confidence than 
she was never In the way, 

She looked more perfectly lovely now thao 
ever she had before; that was all the change 
lu her, except thats she wore a long tea-gown 
of cream silk and pale pink plush, with a stand- 
up roff, and her carls sunning over ber head {n 
the old way, 

“My Sanbeam!" Wilford sald, fondly, and 
put an arm about her; “what does this coaxer 
want!” 

"Ohl only to tease you a little,” returned 
Sunbeam, audaciously. ‘' I've been doling all the 
flowsre, and putting a lob of my things, presente, 
{fo brackets, and—and now I’ve nothing to do.” 

"Bo you mustcome and tease me, sweetheart ! 
Bat I am writing.” 

“What are you writing?” sald Sanbeam, 
peeping over, ‘Something for that tiresoms 
old Raview! Let me see! Take away your 
hand, Wil!, ‘It we inquire a little farther into 
the effect of——~. You can’t get any farther, 
Sir Wisdom, you see. You want me to help 
you,” 

“You, Sanbeam{ Why, I can’t write with 
you at my right hand like a sprite,” 

* Don’o be so childish, Sunbeam,” eald Isabel 
suddenly, from the fireside, ‘ How can Wilford 
write like that?” 

Wilford looked up with a flash, 

** Let the child ba,” he sald, but more quietly 
than his eyes gave proralse of, 

Sanbeam’s eyes danced with mischle/. 

** Poor old Isal’’ sald she. ‘'She thinks me 
an awful plague; but I don’s plague you, 
Wilford, do I%” 

“No, my pet, never,” sald Wilford, tenderly. 
“I Mtke to have you plaguing anyhow.” 

“How you spoil thas child, Wilford,” sald 
Ieabel. “To's quite ridiculous,” 

“Sanbeauis can’s be spollt exceps by quench. 
ing thelr light, sister mine,” remarked Wilforé, 
and Sanbeam pub fn, laughing, — 

"Tm not a child, I'm a matron, Isabel,” ai 
which assertion Wilford barat oud laughing too, 
and Isabel held her paaco, and: Sanbeam was 
allowed to tease to her heart's content. 

Wilford tried to write, but Sunbeam now read 
over, cow # & word when he paused, now 
put her livtie soft hand on his, and, with any 
nomber of such tricks, took her. right. to plague, 

"Bat, sweetheart |!” remonstrated the victim, 
half laughing, jast a Hitle vexed, at which Sun- 
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beam clapped her hands and langhed like a glee- 
fo! chtld, 

“I have made yom cross at last} Isabel! 
whatfun! Wilford fs vexed. And you said I 
uever plagued you!” cried she, off her 
perch, and kueelfng inetead ab her hus>band’s 
test, “Do penance, sir, for that—cram, and 
sou shall kies me ae—penance.”’ 

“ That fe no penance, Sanbeam,” sald Wilford, 
eralling down into the lovely face lifted to hir, 
and to which he gave not one but many kieses. 
‘Now are you going to be a good child, and let 
me get on with thie article 1” 

“ Do you really want to, Wil!” 

“Honour bright, eweetheart. I promised ft 
to-morrow, and you want to go to the opera to- 
night, don’t you!” 

“Ob, yes. I’m golag to look lovely to-night, 
Whiord! Da come and see my gown; the 
colour is too lovely. Dv come!” 

An {impatient move from Isabel. 

Wilford smiled Indulgently, and laid down his 
pm and rose, 

“Come, then, sweetheart, and show me your 
wonderfal toflette,” he said, and Sunbeam 
danced off before him. 

And Isabel covered her face, with angry tears 
io her eyes, 

“Ob! how can men be such fools?” she said, 
through her teeth, “Little vatn bundle of 
frivolity dragging = man of thirty cif to see a 


. gown! Bah! Wilford bas gone mad, I think, 


over her lovely face.” 

‘* Hallo! Leabel,” said Hal’s voloe at the door, 
and fn lounged that young men, and threw him- 
self in a chair; ‘‘what’s up! my lady been 
reetive?” 

"Ob, Hal] It’s you—I am glad!” Jeabel said, 
and she dropped her hands with a glad light in 
her eyes. ‘No; to do her jastice, May never 
asserts herself in my department, But—oh, 
Hal! Wilford bas made a mistake, I’m afraid!” 

*' Well, if he don’t see {0 that’s his look-out, 
T’m not so sure of {t, though. Avyway, why do 
you bother your head aboutis} ‘Tisn’d your 
concern,” 

‘Ib worrles me, I can’t help it,’ said Isabel, 
* She's been In here playing childich tricks ail the 
afteraoon, just like a child of ten. Then he mus? 
see come gowns, Sach nonsense!” 

“'Tisn’) the gown he goes for, my dear—it's 
the dear little girl who wears in{ Why don’e 
you try and teach ber the way she should go— 
teach her how to order things, and that!” 

Isabel flashed and answered : 

“It would be more trouble than enough |! She 
did try to take up a few things by way of a new 
fad, but I evon drilled that out of her, Fancy 
thst child In the bousekeeper’s room !"’ 

“I think she’s fond of Wilford,” remarked 
Hal, by way of sayiog something for poor San 
beam. 


“Do you think so} Idon’t, He’s a new toy,” 
eaild Isabel, with curling lip. " He fodulges her, 
and givee ber everything under the sun she 
wants, She declared she married him because 
they were both so handsome, and her ebyle con- 
trasted so splendidly with hie, that abroad every- 
one used to stare at the tall, etatuesqae husband 
aud the lovely porcelain-tinted wife, ‘just up to 
his chia,’ All each rabdblieh she talke” 

“She was poking fun, Isa ; you are so matter- 
of-fact,” sald Hal, with a brother's frankness. 
“‘T've an idea she's fond of him In her way, any- 
bow. I want to:es Wilford, by the way.” 

© He's takivg her to the opera to-night.” 

* Ob, IVll do when he comes fo, I want to 
talk to bfm,” eaid Hal, gloomily, and begloniog 
to walk ap anddown. “I’m deuced hard up.” 

“ Oh, Hal! why don’t you try and keep within 
bounds,” said his elster, disturbed. 

‘Women don’t understand anything about a 
fellow’s expensee,” returned Hal, half lmpatiently. 
**T lost a pot of money on those confounded 
races last week. Everything went wrong. I must 
settle up, and I haven’) money to do It, that’s» 
tact,”’ 

‘* Ob, Hal i ” 
oa made sure Devilshoof would win,” sald 

a 

“Bat you always make sure that'your horses 
are going to wiv,” remonstrated Isabel, 





*Oa—well—it’s all a chance In the racing 
world,” eald Hal, with a laogh, ‘“ Hash! here 
comes Wilford.” 

Tae two brothers greeted each other, Wilford 
with a softened eye for the younger. 

“Back from the city, old fellow /” sald he, and 
the younger answered,— 

‘ Yee, glad enough to get away;” but he 
hadn’t been to the city at all. 

‘*What have you done with Sanbeam!” asked 
Hal, and Wilford laughed and said she was tell- 
ing them to briog tea into the library—it was so 
* cosy,” ehe sald. 

*! Well, was the dress wonderful!” asked Isabel, 
witb « flivour of sarcasm. 

"Ob, yes—worth seeing,” rej ined Wilford, 
gravely, “and my child’s pleasure stlli more 
worth seeing 
‘Over a gown }” sald Isabel, with contempt. 

"Why shouldn't a girl have pleasure over 4 
gown! It’s very innocent?” Wilford sald, who 
genersily managed to keep hie temper over 
Isabel's strictares on his young wife. “ Sanbeam 
has an artlet’s eye for snything lovely, whether 
it’s @ gown or a flower—that’s all.” 

Sanbeam shining in, however, at this moment 
pub a stop to attack and defence, and tea came In 
with her, and the conversation bacame general, 
Sanbeam sitting on « low stool at her husband’s 
fect, with her eanny head on his kaes, bis hand 
ever and snon caressing her carls. 

Even that was an offence to Jeabel, who thought 
fb “ allly ” and “ childish,” 

Oa Wilford’s return from the opera with San- 
beam, and when she was jast leaving to go up to 
bed, Hal st ~ppsd Wilford and asked bim to give 
him # quarter of an hoar, 

“All right, Hal,” Bas Sanbeam, who was very 
quick, caught the slightest change of counten- 
ance with which it was sald, and wondered why 
ib wae, 

Wiltord saw her vo the door, kissed her softly, 
and watched the graceful, lishe form up bhe stairs, 
then turned, with a half smile and s half sigh, 
back Into the dining-room. 





OHAPTER V. 
‘Ty am NO vse.” 

“Wert, Hal, what fa it?” sald Sir Wilford, 
coming over to the mantel-piece, He pretty well 
knew what it was. 

“]’m In a duece of a fix, Wilford, that’s the 
trath,”’ Hal answered. He did not beat about 
the bash, but went straight to the poiat; it was 
no good dolng anything else with Wilford Errol, 

"Well, what's the hole now !”’ asked the elder 
brother, quietly, ‘'I think your normal condi- 
tlov, Hal, is being fo a fix.” 

Toe other langhed. His sins sat lightly on his 
shoulders, and he had guite got to consider it 
was Wilford’s duty to pick him ont of the holes 
he got fnto, 

© It's those confounded horses,” he sald-—‘' the 
races last week, I haven’t a cent to pay up my 
losses with, Wilford,” 

**You surely knew that before you laid your 
mouey on, Hal. Yon thonght you were going to 
win naturally ; but it’s the merest gambling— 
on the chance. 1'm pretty well sick of paying 
your debts, dear boy,” sald Wilford, leaning 
agsinsd the mantel-plece, ‘and that’s the trath, 
if you want i,” 

Hal stared. 

“You may stare your eyes out of your head, 
my boy,” sald the other, not at ali ankindly ; 
“bat fo’s @ fach all the some, You see, you 
don’t pull wp as you've promised time and again, 
and I can’t go on for ever shelling out, es y 
now there’s my wife to think of, There were 
her settlements and future contlogencles to pro- 
vide for, perhaps. You see, Hal, one has to be 
more careful with new responsibilities.” 

"You don’t mind what you spend on your 
wife,” Hal said, with some bitterness, and Wil- 
ford laughed. He was rarely angry with any 
one orgs > pay at these in a 
cynical, philosophising m 

“Dear boy,” he sald, “ my wife le my wife, 
My money fs my own to spend on her if I like 


* 


id 





—I am bound to kesp her for fnstance, Am | 
bound to psy not your jast debts even, but your 
wanton po mapa Have you the right w 
ask iv of me? I’m not a millionaire, you know.” 

Halbert sat down and leaned hie head on his 
hand. He looked pale and haggard; this new 
view of the case and Wilford’s marriage was « 
** facer,” f 

“What Is the immediate pressure!” Wilford 
asked after a minute, 

‘* A matter of a thousand,” returned the other 
gloomlly. 

"What business had you to chancs losing so 
much, Half You knew you'd have to come to 


“Well, of course,” sald Hal, I suppose so if 
I thought at all, but I never reckon to lose—no 
fellow ever does.” 

Wilford turned and walked up and down the 
room a few moments; then pausing by Hal, he 
laid his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. 

“Itl pay this, Hal, give you this thousand 
pounds, will you promise me to have done with 
the tarf altogether ! — is a pastime for 
rich men, not for moderately off ones ; and thongh 
I'm rich enoughI don'’s Iatend to pay for sour 
pastime any more, do you see? 1’ll settle this 
ouce more, After this .yon've gob to un- 
derstand, my boy, that I do no more for you— 
absolute, remember.” 

Halbert looked up in his brother's face rather 
curiously the elder thought, He wished to Heaven 
he could get rid of 8 curfous distrost he bad of 
the younger brother, There was always o lack 
of proper atraightforwardness on hie part—a sore 
of constitutional faaccuracy he euppoeed, 

* Well, I'll give it up,” Hal sald, “if you'l 
settle this time. J suppose fb is different now 
you’re married,” 

‘And you must pull ap, Ha’, in a genes! 
way,” said Wilford, “You're twenty-siz ;: t's 
time a fellow bas done with his filing. Sow the 
last .of your wild oats, and sow corn instead. 


.You've money enough, if you weren't so denced 


extravagant, to marry on, and be comfortable. 
Well, you’d better tarn In, old map, and gst to 
sleep. Ill see you to-morrow,” ssid Wilford, 
qulvting bis easy position and stretching bimee!’. 
* Ive past one; I'm going up, so can you.” 

He turned out the lamps, iighted his brother's 
candle and gave it-him, aad the two brovhere 
went up to their rooms, 

It acarcely occurred to Hal to even thank hie 
brother for his generosity. What he thought of 
was his brothe:’s new crotchet of not belug guite so 
generous a: heretofore, all because he had taken 
upto himeeif a wife. 

‘ That same little wife sald to Wilford the uexd 
ay,— 

** Wilford, why did you look different when Ha! 
asked to see you last night }” 

“How did { look different, my Sanbeam!” 
asked Wilford, smiling at her. 

**Oh, as if you were vexed. I thought why 
are you vexed with Hal! Because he ts in » 
bank 1" sald Sunbeam laughing. 

“No, sweetheart, he can’t help that, bab you 
mustn’t worry this curly head about such thing: ; 
you mustn't have any worries at al), darilog!” 
said Wilford sofsly, and Sanbeam nestled to hin 
but without a laugh or a bright emile or look. 

** You all try and every thing diesgreeab'e 
from me,” she sald, with a jittle algh; ** every- 
one did at home. That’s what makes me s 
childish, Wilford, I wish—” she stopped, and 
her soft fingers travelled ap hie watch chain and 
down again. 

" What do you wish, dearest” 

She suddenly threw her head back on hie 


breast, 

“I wish,” she sald, vehemently, “that some- 
thing might happen, some dreadfal calamity, 
— { might show you how—hbow I love you, W:!- 
f » - 

a anes it ae buried os Sea 
against quivering. t a strange ure 
of passionate feeling and childish superficiality 
she was! Wilford wasstartled, A kind of dread 


WM darling 1” he sald quickly, ” don’t talk 
so—dcn't wish anything lke that—-what need ! 
Do I not know you love me, dearest }” 
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“ Bat I do nothing for you, and I am thought- 
lest, and I love pretty things and Isabel says I am 
frivolous and I tease you,” said the lovely 
penitent, half in tears, half with laughter. ‘ You 
pet me, and never mind apvything I do or say, 
and 1’m no use,” 

“' My dear child! I love you just as you are,” 
Wilford sald tenderly. ‘Sunbeam, troubles 
come fast enovgb, without your wishing for them ! 

ebfla, can’t keep the door 


y- 
should you be made sad$" Wilford 
asked, “I could nob see this dear face other 

a sunbeam, sweetheart. 
That is a good mission In life to have, isn’t it 3” 

‘* Y—yes,” sald Sanbeam, soberly. She stood 
twisting her wedding-ring round and round ; 
then sald, with bent head and dropped eyer, 
"but, Wilford, when we were married I said ‘ for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer.’ Don’s 
you see, if Iam nothing but just a bright little 
butterfly thing, I can’t be a real wife to you |” 

Wilford drew her close to him and kissed the 
soft pu that spoke eo wistfully. 

* You are only made for sunshine, my heart,” 
he eald very tenderly, ‘‘If trouble comes, dear, 
you will be always still my Sanbeam. Then don’t 
trouble this head of yours any more, sweetheart : 
sing and dance and be happy; that fe all you 
have to think «f now.” 

So they all combined, one out of love, another 
out of carelessness, another out of jeslousy and 
contempt to put poor little Sunbeam in her 
place. She concluded with a sigh that must be 
rence “to ang, and dance, and be 

ppy.” 

She was be peart hey and delight; his 
pleasure seemed to mouring every whim 
in giving her all manner of beautifal things, 
jewels, and gowns, and flowers, and art works 
= she wee be 

he wae always bright and smiling, nothing 
ever put her out of temper, and Isabel's quiet 
hectoring never seemed to worry her. No one 
could guess the amount of herolem hidden under 
that bright sunny head of the young wife who 
began dimly to see that she wasn’t head of her 
own house, and that Wilford seemed to prefer to 
. have ft so. . 

It Wilford wished it, there was nothing more 
to be sald. She was to be his Sunbeam, and so 
she made up her mind to be jast that. She said 
once to Isabel, ever so little timidly,— 

“Don’t you think, Isa, you could teach me a 
lithe what to do in o house, because, you 
know, when you marry, I suppose I shall 
have to order and all that, and I shall feel so at 
[vr ” 


" Ob, my dear, you'll never do anything of 
that sort,” sald the sister-{a-law, with that kind 
of good —— which donee ho stand than 
sharpness. ‘You must havea housekeeper 
fr Saeed Sets wee, 5 te 

about your and going 
ek May ; that’s wil you’re fit for, you sunny 


And Sanbeam had half thought of appealing 
to Wilford, but recollected It might make mis- 
chief, and then Wilford certainly would rather 
every went sracoth. 

But Isabel’s presence in the house sometimes 
oppressed the girl, she hardly knew why ; and 
then Wilford looked worried, sometimes anxtous, 
and once or twice she was shut out of the 
library when he was there with Isabel. She never 
showed how wounded she was, but always met 
Wilford with the same bright smile and sunny 
humoar, 

He wondered vaguely now and then, with a 
quite unreasonable diseppointment, whether she 
had as much heart as he had believed. 

She never noticed that he seemed graver than 





plenty of love and petting, and pretty things and 
admiration, to‘make her happy. Yet, he sald, 
with a sigh, he bad used to think there was so 
mouch more In her, 

Sunbeam was as perfect success In scclety, and 
she revelled in the briliiant acenes in which she 
was called to take part, 

Lady Errol was guite the sensation of the year. 
and Wilford was immensely proud of her, and 
was seen about with her everywhere. Perhaps, 
if he had been lees taken up with bis wife, he 
would have sean that things weren't going jast 
right with Halbert, and would have noticed 
signs that now passed unheeded by him, Bab 
he was anxious about Hai, and, thoogh he always 
meant to speak to him and get an idea how 
things were with him, he put it off from time to 


Sunbeam claimed his time and devotion, and 
so the season was slipping by. 

Tne Derby, Aecot, came and went, and Wilford 
wae talking about taking Sunbeam to Goodwood, 
end then going down to Langholme, his place, 
and then abroad, perhaps, se ehe liked. Bat all 
these fine plans were not desifned to ripen Into 
maturity, 





CHAPTER VI. 
A CRASH 


“Me Danny, Sir Wilford, is in the library, 
and wishes to see you on buaineas,’’ sald a foot- 
man to E-rol, one evening. 

Mr. Denny was one of the senior partners in 
the bank of which Halbert was a juciocr, and 
Wilford glanced up. He was on the point of 
going to dress for dinner, after which he was 
— wife to a reception, and look In on 9 


** What a bore!” sald be. “ What can he 
want, I believe {t's Halbert he really wants, 
and I have to do duty while Hal’saway. I'll 
come, Richard.” 

‘' Don’t let him keep you, Wiiford,’’ said 
Sanbeam, springing after her husband, and he 
patted her curls and smiled. 

‘No, sweetheart,” he said, ‘I won’t let him 
keep me.” 

Then he went down and entered the library. 

‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Denny,” he said, 
shaking hands with the elderly banker, who rose 
asthe other came fp, and looked anywhere but 
at Sir Wilford, 

“You've come to the wrong man for business, 
I'm afraid,” sald Wilford, laughing. ‘ Pray 
ot 3 my brother knows more about it than 

oO, 

* Ah—ahem!” Mr. Denny cleared his throat 
and fidgeted nervously. “i am afraid, Sir 
Wilford, your brother is not In a position to be 
of much ase to us, It fs, in fact, about him that 
I came to see you—very painfnl business—very 
painfal to communicate to you!” 

Wilford leaned back, folding hie arms across 
his breast ; he had grown pale to the lips, 

** Be so kind as to tell me your business, Mr, 
Denny,” he said, pouting a strong pressure on 
himself, “ however fal.” 

Mr. Denny } at him earnestly, coughed, 
and grew more and more nervous, 

“ Bless my soul!” muttered he, ‘‘{t’s the very 
yay tet Nae urage and sald, though he 

co ’ 
spoke with evident difficulty,— ey 

**Tnis concerns your brovher, Sir Wilford. 
Daring his absence we have made the very pain- 
fal d that a series of defalcations, 
extending over several yeare, have been perpe- 
trated by your brother, bonds to the amount of 
several thousands have heen abstracted, and I 
grieve to say, jast before Errol went away a large 
gum was withdrawn from your current account, 
presumably by your ue, but I greatly 
fear——” He paused, for Wilford sat rigid, one 
hand now over his eyes, the other clenched on 
his knee, 

The damp waa on his forehead, his blood was 
gathering chill around his heart. Calamity—dire 
diegrace—falling—falling on all who bore the 
name of Errol. 





" Have you the cheque!” he sald, in a very 


level voice,{bardly ralaed above a whisper, and | 


Denny banded him one, “It might be my own 
hand,” Wilford said, bitterly. ‘‘ Where did the 
boy learn the trick of the pen so deftly? But } 
drew no cheque for snch o enm, How was it ue 
one thought it strange] should draw such a large 
amount, above apy that I ueually require?” 

“Weil, you see, Sir Wilford, one never 
knows. We all know there are great expenees, 
and Lady Errol—ladies ave very extravegant 
sometimes,” returned Mr. Denny, with a half 
apologetic amile, ‘“‘Wecan’t question a cheque 
if it looks genuine.” 

** No, no, of conree not; but my own money, 
that Is, so fay as loss goes, the least part of 1b," 
Wilford esid, in s suppressed way. Then he 
rose and walked through the room with his hand 
on his forehead, 

“Tecan hardly tske {tin yet,” he muttered. 
*} can’t thipk—Bal—that Hal should do this 
thing. Bat there must be some miatake.” 

He said the last words aloud, half turuing to 
the banker, who shook his head sadly. 

‘' My dear Sir Wilford, there fs onfortunately 
no mistake. Your brother-—-inqulry before J 
wonld speak to you has shown—wae deeply in 
debt ; losses on the turf, gambling debts, and 
others more pressing on him, he became desperate, 
I find he psid up there before leaving, and you 
may guers this was, in point of fact, a fiight.” 

Wilford came up to the table; his face was 
white and set, and he spoke with a sort of sup- 
preseed passion, 

* Look here, Mr. Denny,” he said, "I will make 
good every farthing of this money, bonds, securities 
—whatever they are—the owner ehall not ioso, 
it it can be kept from public dlsgrace—it mast be. 
I care not if it costs me all my fortune—-ib shal! 
be done.” 

“It wouldn't cost you that, Sir Wilford. Bat 
do you know {t will make a large hole tn ft 1'’ said 
Mr, Deuny, {mpreasively, ‘' 1 suppose you know 
that Mr. Errol’s own share is long egoforestailed '” 

Whiford fell back. 

**No,” he sald, with white lips. “I did not 
know it,” . 

There was ® moment's silence, the younger man 
battling for the selfcontrol he would not yleid 
up, and succeeding In so far as be was able to 
speak more calmly. 

“Tell me what sum—if yon can—-wovld cover 
all deficiencies, both of the bank and these bond 
holders,” he said, 

‘Weil, my dear Sir Wilford, ib wiliran you 
{nto between thirty and forty thousand pounde 
altogether ; and then I don’t know that you can 
stop the bondholders from prosecuting.”». .. »-« 

"I make everything good,” said Sir Wilford, 
‘only on condition that the whole thing {a kept a 
secret. Not uviess—no one bas any claim on me. 
What I dol do simply to eave my brother from 
disgrace, the name I bear from public shame, I can 
raise that sum anywhere In the City and settle 
everything at once. The owner of these bonde will 
be a fool {f he refuses to be paid In full rather 
than forego the poor satisfaction of putting my 
brother in prison, You understand, Mr. Denny, 
I will come down to-morrow with my solicitor.’ 

“*It fe making an enormous sacrifice, Sir 
Wilford,” M-. Denny rald, tentatively. '' Pray 
forgive me. You, I know, do not understand, 
mach about business, You will be crippled for 
years |" 

“I know, Iknow,” Wilford said. He™pnt hie 
hand a moment over bis eyes, bis thoughts going 
to that young wife of hir. She seemed so iittle 
fitted to bear the leasb reverse, the least diminu- 
tion of those loxurles she bad been lapped fn from 
her cradle. Then be dropped hie hand, ‘ Is 
there any sacrifice too great to save honour |” he 
said, and Mr, Denny shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. Perhaps he looked at things wiih a 
different eye from the bearer of this proud name 
of Errol. 

** Belleve me,” he said, “ ithas been the moat 
pafnfal task J ever had to perform. I am very 
grieved,” sald Mr. Denny, as he rose, and Wilforo, 
bowed {in silence, gave bis hand to the banker, 
who in warmly. ‘“ Good-bye, Sir 
Wiltord,” he aald. “You will see me, then, to- 
morrow ?” 








‘*To morrow, yer,”’ Wilford anawered, 
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He saw Mr. Denny himself to the door, then 
turned back to the library, He almost s 
a: he reached the room again, and fi himself 
down lato the chair by the table, bowing his head 
down on hia arm. He had kept op. before a 
comparative stranger. No eye should see his 
agony, his humillationr. Bat nox—alone—the 
strain must enap, and Wilford could pot bat give 
himself up for a space to the overwhelming sense 
— aubter anguish as had never ye poured on 


Vor this was shame and disgrace—only to be 
hidden from the eyes of the world at the cost of 
@ sacrifice. he had desmed but ltele if be alone 
must have suffered. And there wae the betrayal 
of his trust, the base ingratitude that had traded 
op bis affection, 

For years Halbert had told him half-truths, 
bad eworn such and such eum would clear him, 
when they did not balf meet his needs, What a 
ilfe was that which his brother had led! And 
Wilford blamed himself too, that In these last 
months he had been so taken up with hia young 
wife thab be had paid but little heed to his 
brother.. Yet, what bad It availed } 

Oaly a few short weeks ego Hal had told him 
that a thousand pounds would clear him—a lie! 
At the very moment he knew that his debts must 
amount to many times that sum! 

Abt firet Wilford could only think of the misery 
of disgrace, of fallure, the bitter wound to his 
Jove for hia brother. Then it came to him how 
Tuabel would take thla—for Ha! was her favourite. 
Then Sunbeam! How could he tell her? How 
drive the sunshivs from hereyes} How tell her 
ahe must forego thie or that for the sake of—his 
brother? Would she understand? Would she 
not be wretched—his darling whom he would faln 
ehelter from every adverse wind } 

He did not hear the door open, eo lost In his 
wotal thoughts he was, but etarted up blankly at 
the sound of Isabel’s shocked voice. 

Wilford, what has ? What is the 
matter! I came to see if Mr, Danny had gone— 
we are walticg, Sunbeam-——” 

“She mustn’t come, she mustn’} know,” 
Wilford cried, and sprang to the door and kcked 
in, ‘Isabel! for Heaven’s.eake, lep us keep ft 
from her. She cannot bear tronble—go tell her.” 
He stopped, choking, and clasped his hands over 
iz eyes. 

“* My child | my ebild |” he said, and bent like 
a reed before a storm wind, 

A kind of bitterness and yet of triumph, 
Sashed up fn Isabel's eyes, 

“* There is trouble then?” she sald, “ Well, I 
ametrong. Ican bear it, and help you. What 
ahall I teli Sanbeam.” 

** Tell ber,” Wilford half whispered, *‘I—I am 
busy. I can’t come in to dinner, nor go out to- 
nighb. I can’t see her; she would see comething 
wrong, my peor child! Taen come to me, 
Teabei.” : 

His sleter left the room and went up to the 
drawing-room. Sanbeam was there, softly slng- 
ing to herself. Her utter unconsciousness stirred 
Isabel's heart to pity. 

‘*May, dear!” said she gently, “ Wilford asked 
me to tell you he is too busy to come to dinner, 
end would you mind excusing him to-night?” 

Sunbeam locked blank, 

“Ob 1” she sald, “it’s that horrid bank! Hal 
being away they come and bother Wil! Then I 
can't go to-night? I did so want to go to the 
ball! Ill goto Wilford. I know I'll get him to 
relent,” 

She was dancing off, confident In her powers, 
when Izabsl stood in the way. 

“ Nonsense, May.! How can you be so stupid 
and eelfish f”’ gald she, ‘‘ Wilford doesn’t want to 
be worrled,” 

‘*Why! Is anything the matter?” eald Sun- 
beam quickly. 

‘No, no, nothing! Ouly, don’t you know 
yet, men never like belog bothered when they’ce 
pre Wilford sald you weren't to come," con- 
claded Teabel, drawing ob her imagination. 

**Bub you!” Sanbeam said, There was a 
queer tightness at her throat, 

‘Ob, I can help him! I understand about 
bank things. Now go and have dinuer, there's a 
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good child, and plesse, send ian something fcr 
Wilford, will yout” = . 

" Yea,” Sanbeam sald mechanically, She came 
back into the drawing-room ; and Isabel, satlafied 
with herself, left the girl avd returned to the 


Ubrary. 

And while Wilford was telling her, of the 
calamity which had fallen so suddenly, and 
Teabel listened like one turned to atone, his 
young wife came down quietly to the dinaing- 
room, bade the footman take svch-and such 
things.to the library for his master, made a 
pretence of eating, then came back to: the 
drawlog-room and sat in the growing darkness 
forlorn and wounded to the sonl, on into the 
night, Upstairsin her rooph lay the ball-dress, 
the eparkilog jewels, she thought of with so 
much j2y—but she remembered nothing of these 
now, Wilford hadshut her out. She felt some- 
thing was the matter, and Wilford had said ebe 
was not to come, He tarned to his sister, 20d to 
her, 

She was not bls wife, but only hia toy. She 
was no use bat for sunshine hours ; and if there 
rame baply 3 dark hour, what was she there for! 
Ose by one the tears gathered and felli—and 
Sanbe: a sunbeam. no longer—sat crouched 
up In the darkness, And no one came to comfort 
her, or eeemed to regrsmber she might wanta 
sumbeam to plerce her soul, from which the sun 
had all faded, 





CHAPTER VIL 
TO SHINE AND SHINE, WITH UNEX@AUSTED STORE,” 


It muat have been pear tweive when Ieabel 
came upatairs, moving quietiy and calmly aecrcss 
the drawing-room, which was almost lo dark- 
ness. 

" May,” she sald, “are you here? Why, child, 
eittiog ia the dark }” . . 

Sunbeam rove from the b'lg chair where she 
bad been crouchlog, stretchirng vp ber white 
arms, with a half langh. She wes not golng to 
let Isabel see ber hart. 

“Why, Ido beileve I fell asleep)” said she, 
suppressing a yawn, ‘‘ What-o’elock is fof’ Is 
Wil coming up!” 

"No, child ; it’s twelve, He eays you are to 
go td bed. I’m golng too, He has got a lot to 
do yet. He'll come presently, I'm just going 
to tell Richard he can go ‘There’s no ove 

" But ls Wilford going to elt up all night?” 
sald Sunbeam. ‘‘ Isabol, I'm sure there is some- 
thing the matter.” 

‘*There lan’t! Don't be silly, May. Wilford 
will come presently,” returned Isabsl, decidedly, 
He won’t like it if you don’t go up, May!” 

“Qh, I’m going,” returned Sunbeam. “I’m 
much too sleepy to slo up for him, Good- 
night |” 

She gave a cheek, that strack [sabe as cold, 
to ber sister to kies; then went off to her 
room, 

“ She doesn’t care,” sald Isabel, bitterly, " else 
the wouldn’t curl ap like a kitten and go to 
sleep like that {"’ 

Sunbeam, however, was nob sieepy, and she 
had no intention of golng to bed, She let her 
maid put her op « dressing-robe, and sent her 
away, saying ehe was golvg to alt up a ilptie. 

"Has Miss Ecrol come up yet!” she aeked, 
and the maid answered,— 

** Mise Errol had, Her light wae owb, and ber 
door locked. "’ 

“I wonder when he is coming!” thonght 
Sunbeam, as the minutes lengthened out; the 
quarters struck, aud at 2as0 one o'clock, a quarter, 
balf-paet one.” 

"Ts he illf—can it be!” Sunbeam whispered; 
— grew white, and rose up, her heart beating 
ast, 

She was half afraid of her own temerity, for 
she wae a timid Httle thing aboud assertiog her 
claims to his love. She knew she was wrapt 
up heart and soul in her husband, but she wasn’t 
so sure of him. He loved her—ab, yes, that 
she knew--passionately worshipped her—bab 
‘wat gag needful to him! Did he always want 


f 





She stood pnabing her hand her curls 
with an anxious look, and medes 
sudden movement, went to the door, opened !t 
softly, and looked out. 

The gas burnt dimly on the atalra still ; and 
the girl, with ber light, nolseleas step crept down, 
now fiashing a little and now going pale. 

Vise Sinan Seneca engietn verioens dimes 

ae . was 0 er, ppose 
he had locked the door, would he be vexed at 
her comlog—think ehe waa frightened to be 
ey so set her farther back Into her child's 
niche 

“Bat Iam his wife,” she eald, softly, with » 
lbtle thril), “and I mast be brave,” 

She went forward then, and poleelessly tarued 
the handle. The door yielded, With throbbiog 
pulses Sonbeam went in, closed ft, and stood to 
her husband’s presence, ber heart in her mouth. 
Por he sat there by the table, his head on hi: 
arme, his very atiicade so instinct with suffering 
that, little ae Sunbeam knew of each elgne, her 
very quickness of sympathy told her there mu: 
be something terrible to bend Wilford so, 

It held the girl still for a moment, She was 
awed and afraid, not confident enough of her 
own powers to know what she should do; but 
elther he heard the faint’ signe of a presence, cr 
knew som@ove was there by some subtle eense, 
for he litted his head, and started to his feet ss 
he sew her. 

“* Sanbeam 1” he sald, with a half cry, “you 
here t’ +3 

He made,a step towards her, and cpened his 
arms, and then Sunbeam eprang to him aod flang 
herself om his breash, clicgivg convuleively to 
him, ellent and quivering, choking beck teara— 
for she wonld not cry—she must not wotty him 
with tears. 

And Wilford held ber close to him, with 
Heaven knows. what rush of ah of rest, of an 
intenre sense of sommtnicn sympathy, end 
bowed his head to hers, yet, all the while with 
bitter self-reproach for feéliog that joy in her 
belog here. She must not be troubled. She 
must be kept from all sorrow. How selfish it 
was to be glad ehe came to him. 

‘Mg Sonbeam i” he sald, softly, at last, and 


} raflued his head only to press his lips to her curle, 


‘you ought to be in bed and asleep ago,” 

% I couldn't sleep,” che whis nh You told 
me to go, bnt—I couldn's rest, I—Ob, Wilford!” 
with a burst of paesionate tears that quite 
startled: him, “I, know there {s some tronbie ; 
and you shut me out, and think I am too 
childish to know—to care. You mean ta be 
kind-—but, oh, don’s you see you are breaking 
my heart?” 

Startled, indeed, to the eoul, Wilford, In bitter 
trouble, pressed the quivering form closer yet.. 

“ My child ! my own child!” be whispered, 
brokenly. ‘'Don’o sob go, my Sanbesm! 1 
thought only to save you from sorrow, to guard 
you from suffering, Belleve that, my darling! 
my poor little Sunbeam |” 

But it was some minutes before Sanbeam, 
herolc Iittle thing that she war, could stroggle 
back to quietness, and thea she reproached her- 
self bitterly for having given way. 

1s wae of me to cry,” she’ said, almost 
w “ And you are in trouble, You see, 
perheps it Is true, I am too childish to be any 
ase.” 


“No, no; you mustn't say that, darling!” 
interrupted Wilford, with passlon. ‘Sanbeam, 
when I looked up and saw you—ah; you don't 
know the warm stream that seemed to go right 
through my heart, through every velu ; the }°y 
to see you, to held you in my arms, to remember 
your love! You can comfort me, Savbeam; | 
know fo 1 I know it!” 

A smile like « veritable sunbeam broke over 
the girl's face, ; 

“Oan J, really, Wilford!" she said, softly, 
looking up fate hia face, and he, with biladicg 
mist before his eyes, just dropped hie head to 
hers, and so stood guite silent, in some sort 
clinging to her. 

nil | have been very erusl to you, toy Bim 
beam!” Wilford whispered, quite broken!y ; 
then, I dida’t know, meant to be kind! 

“ Dearest !” the gir said softly, “T snow 
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that; and, indeed, {t was all my-fault, because 
I am so light-hearted. And how should you 
think that your lttle Sunbeam could sver ‘want 
te do anything bat dance through life, Sze, 
sow, Wilford,” said Sanbeam in her pretty, 
earescing way, Ican be a real Sanbeam now. 
If i give only light, you know, this is only part 
of 8 eanbeam’s duties. Sun gives wariath, and 
a little strength perhaps, too,” Sunbeam aafd, as 
if for her to give strength to this strong husband 
of hers seemed rather a bold statement; and 
Wilford could not but smile at her loving sim- 
plicity, “* Aad ft was 20 good of you, Wilford, 
to want to spare me; but, dearest, may I say 
someth! " 

* All that fs In your heart, my child,” Wilford 
sald, tenderly, 

He looked with a sort of awe on this trans- 
figured sunbeam of hie, trto those eyes, so 
luminous, 0 soft; Into this young face so bright 
yet so strangely shaded off from its Mght-hearted 
brilliancy by the new power that had come futo 
it, i 

“It made me so unhappy,’’ Sunbeam went on, 
drooping her head, “to think i was only good 
for sunshine hours ; and, Wilford, I don's think 
ib was jealonsy; but,” she hid her face. 
‘Toabel,” she whispered. ‘She fs your sister, 
and you loye her. She seemed to—to take my 
place, You turned to her this evening, She 
told me you sald I wasn’t to come.’’ 

She stopped, and Wilford, stroking the dear 
head sgainst him, said tenderly, — 

“I have been wrong, my own darling! It 
was my love for you that would fain shelter you 
froma breath of sorrow ; and I have given you 
eorrow in my" Gesire to spare you, Forgive 
me, weet child! I will never s> wound 
you ! You tesm such a child to take up 
the burden of life, my Sanbeam !” 

‘*Obl'no, no! I em foolish, and like o 
child, Wilford, I know, often,” Sanbeam said, 
wistfully 5 ‘“bat, still, a woman ot very ‘wise 
ee 

elp you, can only ou, 
Wilford,” 4 


' "My Sanbeam!” Wilford said, and klesed 
the soft lips that pleaded so with a passion of 
love and eos, “| think there fs more 
wisdom hidden under those sunny curls of yours 
than some of as have guessed at, 

He laid both hands lightly on her forehead, 
pressing har head a little back, 

The look he gave her took ber breath, and 
made her flash and tremble, 

He half smiled, 
‘Come then, my wife,” he aald, adftly. “I 
going to make you eharer of my sorrows as 
as of my joys: Come here ab my fest,” 

himself in a low chair, “and led me hold 
you to my heart so.” 

And wo, nestled into his arms, the girl—with a 
strange bewilderment of happiness. underlying 
all the sadness for hia sorrow, listened while he 
told her, with bent head, of the dishonour his 
brother bad brought on his name—of all that 
dishonour entsfied. 

“Oa you, too, my darling.!’? Wilford sald, 
and cae on — = his oe 
speaking, touch an clinging & 
gave him comfort. 

She was.a wise little girl after all; and knew In 
come wonderfal way to speak and when 


to be sflent. 
on,” after a 
make all thts 


“For, Sunbeam,” “he went 
minute or two, “I am golng to 
money good to save Hal-and our name from 
Taal howe’ to do’ without mseny things’ shat you 
8 1) that you 
have always been used to,” y 

* Will you have to put down horees, and’ 
no without, and clubs, and all that?” sald 
Sanbeam, ’ A 

Wilford 2 little, and put her curls back 
. ftom her forehead ; her first thought was 
or " 


“What of your ‘victoris, ond your horse 


g46 


and new go’ jewels, sweetheart} he 
be “thn, , you tasy have to do with- 
out?” 2 ' 


“Oh! but that doesn’s matter,”  rejotnsd 
Sanbeam, brushing aside these sacrifises as of 





no moment at all. ‘‘If I don’t have any- 
thing like that, and go about fn cabs, perhaps 
ro — keep your horses, conldn’t you, Wil- 
ord }” 

The man’s lip quivered. It was a little time 
before he could spenk. 

** You will make me very selfish, dearest!” he 
enid. Taen, rather buskily, ‘Perhaps it may 
not come te dolog without a horse or two; but 
what I mean fe, Sunbeam, we shall have to make 
serlous retrenchments in the establishment, do 
ae Se aeraeapeees — alve up our aoe 
abroad, for ins and perhaps stay quietly at 
Langholme fastead of having a season fn town, 
leb this house and have a house near, but nod 
right in the midst of everything, not give big 
entertainments, not have everything we want just 
because we want It, and so ov, Ib will be difficnlt 
and diesgreeable, Sunteam,” 

“ You won't mind much if your Sanbeam is 
shining all-the time, will you!” ssid Sanbeam, 
brightly. 

** Tt’s for you 1 mind, dearest. 
looking so grave about t”’ 

“I wag thinkiog, Wilford, wouldn't my jewels 
bring « great deal of money }” 

*You wouldn’t like to part with them, San- 
beam, would you” 

She glanced up under her lashes, then bent her 
head on his shoulder. 

"It would be for you,” ehe said, elmply. 

‘My darling!” Wiiford pressed his lips to 
h “a true woman's answer. Bat, sweetheart, 
Idon’t think that will bs needed. I want you 
to keep those,” 

“Bat, Wilford,” the girl toterrupted with 

** vou mustn’t think of what I 
sald as a pretty child’s suggestion ; I mean ft all. 
Oh! I wonld be happy—happy,” she cried, 
clasping her hands, ‘‘never—never to wear 
another j+wel if 1 conld help you a little!” 

"I know it, my heart, rest content. I belleve 
you would give the soul out of your own body for 
me, darling !” ssid Wilford, half sadly, ‘but I 
think we need not ask the sacrifice,” 

“And then, Wilford,” the girl sald, eagerly, 
” ra are my settlements; couldn’t I give those 
up ” 

“You dear child! no. See, darling!” Wilford 
sald, softly, and pressed her face against his 
breast, “you must remember that you enjoy only 
what fe called the life interest of your settlements, 
The capita] ts for those who may, perhapa, come 
after you. It wonldn’t be just to give ap that 
even if you could.” 

“Nol” Sanbeam said, under her breath, and 
was eflent a lltcle while, 

"Then can’d I do anything real?” she sald, 
after that pause, with a algh, “anything real I 
mean, Wilford t” 

He smiled very. tenderly, 

"*You can be my Sanbeam,” he said, sofuly, 
and she flashed him such a lock. f 

She understood now ali that enclosed. Once 
before, when he had sald that, she had gone away, 
and then wept a passion of tears on his breast ; 
now she nestled down to him and repeated half 
to herself,— 

7 agar af mye i‘. Witoea, 

‘Bat, , atter a long sileuce, for 
Lknow wht Lena do. Tsu pay for al myo a 
things, gowns pgs, ont of my own money 
always. That will be areal help, won't is} I 
must never ask you for anything.” 


What are you 


rhage Tatall be like that, Page pa ng 
perbap shall obliged to »,” il- 
ay with a smile, " Litke you: po come to me 
or @ . 

‘' You ike to spofime,” the girl answered with 
a touch of th a long algh, 


“ Wliford, if 16 waen’t for poor Hal, and all the 
mleery he has -bropght on you, I conld be giad 
that we bave nob so much money.” 

" Why, darling 1” 

“ Because,” tald “Sonbeam, “ perhaps you 
would never have thonght me anything bnt a 
very precious plaything. Now you know I am 


‘real wife.” | c 
Wilford could only etrain her to him with 

brokeu words and loving caress. 
‘* Bat you wiil be my own bright, light-hearied’ 





Sanbeam still?” he said, with a passionate wist- 
falness, and che emiled. 
‘7 don’t think I can help singing and taking 


| things brightly, Wiiford,” ahe ssid, ever so little 


sadly, ‘* Perhaps that.may be better, because 
you are older and different, and can’t be euch 4 
humming: bird, and you'll want me to make you 
happy.” 

** You do that, Sanbeam, by just living,” sald 
Wilford, and sat emoothing the softs hair from her 
forehead for # long time—a certain restfal feeling 
coring over the restless agony that bad clenchod 
his heart before, Hehad not known himself how 
he had craved his wife’s presence, her sympathy, 
her mere touch, all thozs long hours, 

They sat far into the morning houre—some- 
times allent, sometimes talking over affairr, he 
explaining many things which she did not under- 
stand, touching lightly on Hal's failings, the 
unconscionsly in question or suggestion showing 
him how much that was practical and clear lay 
“goder those auuny curls of hers,” till at last he 
said, she ought to get some rest, 

** Tefen’s good for you, my heart,’’ he aald, '‘ to 
alt up ali this time and have no sleep.” 

“ Tf Thad been at the ball,” ahe avewered, '' I 
should have just been getting home.” 

“ Very like, sweetheart ; still, now you must 
sleep. I haven't avy sleep in me, dearest,” 

"Don't send me away,” whispered Sunbeam, 
tremulonaly. ‘ Mayn’t I sit here at your feet, 
and lay my head on your breast-—~so, Wilford— 
indeed, I will try and sleep.” : 

And so with his arms about her, her head rent- 
{ng on his breast, Sanbeam's white Ids fel’, the 
long lashes ley on her soft cheek. Like a child 
she slept, breathing so qulet!y he stooped once or 
twice, with that vague fear which se!ces us some- 
timer, to feel her breath fan his cheek, 

" My darling, my Sunbeam,” he haif whiepered, 
so very aoftly, " what ® paselovate heart lice here 
under ‘all the pretty child’s ways! What « 
woman’s love aud power and welf-sacrifics! Darie 
ing Sunbeam!” 


oe 


CEAPTER VIIL 


Tr was understood in soclety generally that Sir 
Wilford Errol had lost money somehow, It was 
supposed through the failure of some investment or 
other in which hie ancle had left part of hie 
fortane ; and people wondered what that brilliant 
light-hearted Lady Errol would do withoad ang 
number of vew gowns, and jast whatever ake 
fancied, 

They need not have commiserated Sandeom, 
She took everything with her ueual brightness ; 
ft made no difference to her whether she had 
four carrlages or one, Wilford had hia horse, 
and so had she, but that wae nothing, and if be 
drew it mild in clgare—not that he evor was a 
great devotee—she did noy know It. 

She was bheppy if he hsd all she thought 
necessary. When Halbert’s affairs were got 
throngb, and all thathe had abstracted paid up 
Wilford found himself witha pretty heavy charge 
on his facome, which was, in consequence, mach 
reduced, Yeabel wae often moody and Impatient 
over the ‘necesary retrenchments, She was 
unhappy, arid she wae jealous of the position Sun- 
beam had taken with her husband, Not that Sun- 
beam, as ‘heretofore, ever laterfered with the 
housekeeping arrangements; less than ever, 
now the establishment was reduced, and a certain 
amount of economy nececsary, was she able to 
conduct domestic affaira, and so she gate that 
meekly up ; besldes, she would nodfor the world’s 
hurt Isabel’s feelings. Srlil she managed, fo her 
pretty nmming-bird way, to losensibly softer 
her elater-in-law, and get her to foltiate her Into 
some ways. 
© So that ¥ shen’b be such an ignoramus,” eafd 
she, “when someone we know of comes and 
fetches you away.” 

For certalaly..Lacrence..Brocke,, who owned 
most of the property that Isy about Langholme, 
was foclined to carry leabel awsy with him, and 
Ieabel seemed nothing loth, 

They epent « quieh antcormn eb Langhoime. 
Wiiford had not mach heart for » great deal of 
galety and visltiog, aud he ecenied tet now te 
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want very lttle but Sanboam—ashe was sufficient, 
She never failed, was always the bright, loving, 
winsome fairy about the house, never too brilliant 
when too mach brilllancs would jar, never duil 
or moody or preoceupied—a veritable sunbeam. 

“There's more in her than I thought,” Isabel 
sald onc», It wae after Obristmas then, and 
Wilford was talking of going to town. It was 
terribly dall fo the country for Sanbeam. “I 
used to misjadge her. She seems quite as happy 
without endless toflettes and admiration as with 
them.” 

“ Sanbeam isn’t vain,” Wilford sald, with a 
smile, “She loves beauty and lovely things just 
because they are lovely, She fs the brightest spirit 
that ever lived. By the way, here fs Hal’s letter, 
Teabel, You canreadit all. You see he seems to 
be pretty well settled on the ranche.” 

“*T’'m glad he is with Frank Hanley. He'll 
keep 7 steady,” eald Isabel. ‘Does Sunbeam 
know ?” 

"Yeu, I told her. I think, Isabel, you'll have to 
give up the idea of going out tohim. Here comes 
Brooke up the drive,” sald Wilford, 
amlling, and laying his hard affectionately on his 
sister's shoulder. ‘I'm off to Sunbeam.” 

Isabel, {f she coloured, made no demur. She 
wae always self-poesessed, and the panic that 
sefzes some girls at the prospect of being left alone 
{n front of a proposal was unknown to her. 

Pat, presumabiy, Laurence Brooke did not find 
ber cold or unresponsive, for when Wilford 
returned with Sanbeam some time later, Isabel, 
looking very handsome with that flash on her 
cheek, was presented to her brother by a radiant 
young man who claimed her as his promised 
wife, 

‘' Then,” cried Sunbeam, joyously later when 
they were alone, springing up and down, her hands 
on Wilford’s arm jast fn her old child way, “ we 
shall have a wedding! Ob, what fan! Being 
married f« great fan, Wilford,” said she, 
nodding archly, and he laughed. 

“jam glad you find {t a0, sweetheart,” he sald, 
pubting an arm round her and drawing the bonny 
head down agains} him. ‘‘I think you find life 
‘great fun,’ don't yon? '’ 

**Oh, yes, with you. Don't you ?” 

“Such eh oe ape 1” sala she roguishly 

‘Sach a plague as Tam?” 8 ° 
"And, oh, Wilford! when Isabel Is merried | 


“The house, the servants, what shallIdo? Won’ 


things be.elxes and sevens, and won't you say 
‘Really, Sanbsam, you must be a little more 
steady!’ Don’tlaugh, Sir Wisdom. It’s what'll 
happen.” 

"Not a bib of 1%. Sanbeam! I shall never 
* growl’ at anythiog you doordon’tdo! Besides, 
you must have a housekeeper to manage things for 
you. Iwon's have you worrled with tiresome, 
household concerns.” 

**You extravagant Wilford! We can’t eff.rd 
it!” sald Sunbeam, demurely, bat he laughed 
and kissed her. 

"Don’t trouble your sunny head about that,” 
eali he. “I'll never smoke another cigar or wear 
another button-hole, then, ff it can’t be managed 
without—not that they costeuch a lot, Sanbeam. 
It’s only a manner of expression |” 

"You mustn't be slways trying to save me 
being what you call ‘ bothered,’ ”’ sald Lady San- 
boam, stroking hie hand softly, ‘* You make me 
much-—much—too porcelain still, Wilfurd-——” 

“You are much—much too precious, my 
darling,” Wilford answered her, tenderly, ‘to pe 
treated altogether as common clay. You know 
your mlason is to shine, sweetheart, isn’s ib 1" 

Se looked gow that sweet, serious, tender 
glance that m those brown eyes of hers look 
ao luminous, and smiled as she laid her head back 
on his breast. 

** Yes—bo be—your Sanbeam,” she sald, softly, 
and he set his seal to that with his lips on herr, 


[THE END.] 








Paris's latest innovation in street-lighting fs 
oil lamps, They are not the sort of lamps used 
a hundred years ago, when the cry was 
*‘ Aristocrats 4 Ia lanterne,” bat enormous 
structures that give out 1,000 candle power each. 





TWO LOVERS. 


A SHORT STORY. 


(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


le Halstead? Do I 


years older than Iam, who am eighteen. She 
says he {fs attracted by my money, Is a blaré man 
of the world, probably with debts of honour that 
his wife's money will pay. 

Bat poor mamma fs not strong, aud her only 
daughter Is very wilfal. 

**T shall marry Cigde,” I say, ‘‘ for I love him,” 
eo the matter reste, 

I am lying ina hammock sewang on the shady 
plezzs ; presently my Cousin Celestine comes ont 
and takes a vacant chair near me. Mother has 
invited her to spend several weeks with as, and 
she has been here a day or two, 

Celestine iss thoroughly accomplished woman 
of twenty-four. Cipde was very much impressed 
when mamma iatroduced them ; I.could see that, 
though when we were alone he only sald : 

“ How mervellously beautiful your cousin Is."” 

She is dangerously beautifal just now as she 
leans back in her chafr. Her gold-coloured hair 
fe cofled in a thick knot at the back, and ripples 
all over her head. Her bine lawn dress {s not 80/) 


high at the throat as to conceal the faultless |. 


neck, and the sleeves are not so long that the 
sfoesh Wwhedtans sanathgdhs abs on bar pete 

ost yat, glitters on perfect 
— Verily, my cousia understands the art of 

Presently Clyde comes up the steps and 
epproaches us. I does not occur to me that 
Coleatine has from her window seen him approach- 
ing aud come downstairs to meet him. I am 
not easily made jealous ; besides, I am not well 
versed in the arts of s fiirt—I learnt some of them 


ever. 

"Oh, Me, Halstead |” she exclaims, “ how can 
you venture out {n this heat! I should fear 
epeedy dissola'ion should I attempt It.” 

**Ie would not be wise for you to venture,” he 
returns, ‘ Ishould hardly have gone myself had 
I realised how warm {6 is. I have been arrang- 
Ing for a boat ride to-night, if you two ladles 
will honour me with your company,” for the first 
time looking ab me, 

** How good of you | ' cries Cslestine. “I have 
been eager for « boat ride ever siace I saw that 
lovely lake. We shall bs delighted.” 

I say nothing. Ciyderemerks, carelessly : 

‘* Be sure and be ready by seven, Marjorie.” 

“Thank you,” I reply, guiltily, ‘‘Idon't care 
to ” 


' © How provoking vou are, M «rjorle,” my cousin 
say", pettishiy. “You said this morning you 
wanted a boat ride.” ; é 
“My dear,” I reply, coolly, “I have changed 
my mind, but that does not hinder you from 
ng. ” 


6 Cortataly not,” says Clyde, eagerly. “ Mar- 
jorle takes whims sometimes. I have engaged 
ook yy ; surely both ladies wil! nob disappoint 
me 


s 





Celestine hesitates apparently, and finally 


wFWell Wt Merjorie won't be jealous I will ge.” 


Even I can see how my lover’s face lights up, 
and I answer, calmly : 

“ Why should I be jealous, Celestine 1” 

She flashes slightly, and just then mother calls 
M‘hiter ten Olpde snd T are fa 

ter tea are fn the parlour 

Celestine Is upstairs getting her het. Presently 
Clyde remarks : 
“Yon had better change your mind, Marjorie, 


and go with us,” 

I feul tha hie words are not 
sincere, chat he would rather I did not go ; 
#0 I laugh and aay : 


"So, Lam going to finish a book this even- 


= 
” 
. 


them. 
"But, Celestine, my darling, I love you. 
love is Me 
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years ago, a victim to his treachery. I 
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JOHN LINTON’S WARD. 


A SHORT STORY, 


( 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) —~ 


“Srzamer below. Dianer at six.” 

She had been expecting the news for two days 

—this particular message every minute of this 

‘day ; and yet, after all, she found herself in 
flatter over it. 
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ing of neglect before he 

panton. 

** Tole ia Miss Vivian, alr. Take her and take 
J She is nearly perished.” 


you know. Papa will make you a speech by‘and- 
by, Miss Vivian; give yon the freedom of the 
house, and all the rest of {t-; but you don’t want 
it now, I am sure,” 
Jessie’s quick, kindly fingers removed vel] and 
The seemed almost Incap- 
able of helping herself. Uarolled, she proved to 
be a little older than Jessie's self, very pale, with 
hollow dark eyes and heavy black hair. She 
cowered down before the grate, shaking as {f with 
ague, and beld up her small, transparent hands 
to the blaze. : 
“Pardon me,” she said, and her very lips 
seemed to be rigid. ‘‘I belleve I am nearly 


frogan.” ‘ 
“You poor thlag 1” Warm-hearted Jessie 
stooped and kissed her. ‘' You must have some- 


thing at once. C.ffee! Wine will be the quickest 
—only”’"—with a sudden remembrance of the 
— ; question — “* perhaps you do not 


wine 

“Yes, please,” with the very faintest sulle. 

Jeasde ran away with quick, light feet. Below 
her father : 


Hany wee sailing : 

‘* A terrible voyage, sir. It has stormed every 
day since we 
been intense, 


left New York, ahd the cold has 
If Miss Vivian had nob been the 





were sleeping and dressing-rooms.s She sank back 
with a sigh of content, 

When the dinner-bell rang, haif an hour later, 
Miss Vivian came down alone, and promptly. She 
paused on the threshold of the brilliant rooms. 
Voices and laughter came from beyond ; it seemed 
ae if all three were talking together, Miss Vivian’s 
spoane looked like hesitation ; perhaps {t was. Bat 

b gave her time for one of those comprehensive 
feminine 8 that take only the flash of an 
eye, The solid, rich old furniture and the sombre 
magnificence of carpets and curtains and drapery 
were brightened by modern touches of pale carved 
marblesand gleaming crystals and shining mirrors, 
A small conservatory closed the vista, with no 
hint of winter {n fos laxuriant blooms. At right 
angles a library opened, ite wide entrance arch 
draped with some heavy Persian sto ff 

John Linton saw her almost ab once, and went 
to meet her. 

“T am net going to make a speech, Miss Vivian 
—In spite of Jessie's threat—but we are all very 
glad to have you with us.” 

Jessie was standing beside Richardson, clinging 
to his arm, school-girl fashion, and talding with 

scant Mall a ‘Wilaa, tioepel Mhaty's wren, 
t a P' ‘a arm, 
and came to her father’s side. 

“ We are very glad,” she repeated, with sincere 


emphaals. 

And Mise Vivian said, simply, ‘* Thank you,” 
and they went straight to the dinner- table. 

Jeasie looked at her with a little surprise. She 
was not sure whether Miss Vivian had “dressed ” 
or not, She certainly bore small resemblance to 
the wretched little creature she had unwrapped 
upstairs a little while ago.. She was in deep 
mourning, and her heavy black dress was artis- 
tleally gailtless of flounce or furbelow. Around 
her neck # quantity of white illusion softened the 
contrast between the dead black of her gown and 
her colourless complexion. Her hair was smoothly 
gathered Into a Greek knot, low on her head, 
Nothing could be more simple, and Miss Linton 
confessed to herself thay nob many women were 
— stylish, and she began to be a little afrald 

er. 

There was not the slightest need. Nothing 
could have been more sag gp than her 
behaviour ab the table. talked very little, 
but it was in a qalet, simple, direct way. 

**Ten’t {t a relief to be sure that your plate 
will not dance into your lap }” Richardson said, 

She just answered ‘ Yes,” and smiled, 

“ Miss Vivian is a very good sallor,”’ 

“I'm sure I do not know, then, what consti- 
tutes a sallor. I was so wretchedly miserable 
all the ae that I had very lttle Interest in living 


or dying. 
“She took her dally walk on deck,” to Mr. 
Liaton, “when not another lady was out of the 


cabin, 

“T think Miss Vivian stands convicted of good 
behaviour,” In his pleasant, cordial way, ‘'I 
know of nothing more demoralfsing than sea- 


Tt fs very pleasant to fiad the instinct of self- 
praiseworthy, after all, I was quite 
sure I should die shut up below.” 





expected,” she thought, “If I had known, I 
should hardly have wasted three years in walting 
on Mrs. Vivian. I thought !t would be eo different 
here, and I find nothing conld be better. Miss 
Jessie—well, Mise Jessie ls not formidable,” 

E'ghteen years ago John Linton had been left 
a widower, with this tloy girl baby as all thad 
remained to him of two years of quiet marrisd 
contentment. 

His wife was not his first love—most men’s 
wives are not--and by-and-by, when Jessle was 
three or four yeare old, he had bronght home 
this boy, a half-dozen years her senfor, He had 
his mother’s eyes—-the eyes that had once 
answered love to John Linton’s looks, The two 
children grew up together, and were hardly 
cousclous that their relationship was less shan 
that of brother and slater. Jessie had been her 
father’s housckeeper for the last two years, and 
Harry had come to be Mr, Linton’s right haad 
bualness man. 

Three years before, James Vivian, an old college 
friend, had written John Linton from the home 
that he had made for himeelf in America, He 
was dying, he wrote; by the time that his letter 
reached its deatination his daughter would be 
left with only heratep-mother among comparative 
strangers. 

The girl was the danghter of an Koglishman ; 
such relatives as ehe had were on this side of the 
water. He begged Linton to act as her guardian, 
to take her into his home if possible. Following 
close on the letter came the news of the writer's 
death, 

Linton wrote ab once; he surmised that the 
two ladies did not live quite harmonlous'y, The 
reply was a very gracefully-worded note to the 
effect that Mrs, Viviav’s health was uncertain, 
and the young lady felt Ib to be her duty to 
remain with her. Ltnton concluded that he had 
been mistaken. He received and answered two 
letters a year from Mies Vivian, and so the matter 
rested. 

Ab last Intelligence came of Mrs. Vivian's 
death, It happened that Harry Richardson was 
fo America on a business trip, He was directed 
to put himeelf at the young lady’s die poral, and 
walt her convenience, Shedelayed him a month, 
and they came back together through the January 
atorme, 

So Miss Vivian found herself at home In the 
Linton household, and half wondering at the 
unquestioning and unbounded hospitality of her 
welcome, stili she received it with small token of 
surprise or even recognition, 

Jessie was 9 born housewife, Everything tn 
her email domain moved with eclefon. 
Happy and healthy, with a wonderful gifs of 
activity, every minute was fall of work or 
pleasure, She saw a good deal of soclefy, too, 
in a quiet way—always under her father’s 
escort 


During the firet week of Miss Vivian's stay io 
the house the relative positions of the two girie 
seemed to define themeelves. Ib puzzled Miss 
Linton a little, Her guest never intruded her- 
self. She was perfectly and content quiet ; 
stayed in her own rooms a great deal of the time; 
hardly made her presence felt fn any of their 
domestic arrangements ; and yeh somehow Jessie 
was always conscious of her, Not quite happily, 
and yet she could not define the discomfort. 
Nothing could be sweeter or simpler than her 


manners. 

Jessie had thought she might find herself 
nervous about her , and she found 
that Mise Vivian not only did 
not pretend to know anything about ft. Her 
— — Page wees ieee 
together too » to accoun 
of time they took, and she never was critical—in 
_— at least—of —— Ray soc snp lg 
leep mourning preven 1 - 
vfatona tha a ar her ~—« . 

otested againat interfering any of their 
ate gran so abt last there was no more sald 
about her going. Only she was rarely ever. left 


Mr. Linton had always been Jessie's escort, 
but now occasionally Harry Richardson took his 
Oftener, however, it was Harry who 


F 





tmtone 
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One evening there was to be rather a grand | at once, and she looked up at him, as If surprised “ Mr, Linton has not forgotten the truth ad al! 


wedding reception, Jessie had teiked yabout It 
fora week, and her dresa bad come home three 
days befors, She had ventured on somewhat 
cousual magnificence—a pale peach alk with a 
good deal of tuile about ft, aud a quantity of 
moonstone jewellery In odd silver settings. 
Harry had found it somewhere over the water, 
and Jezele had been reserving it for come grand 
occasion. 

Milas Vivian looked at her after she was dressed 
without a word. The girl was conscious of a 
steadily falling condition of the mental barometer 
which had marked satlefactlon a few minutes 
before. 

“ What la itt” she asked. 

“Your hair, It fs so pretty, and you can do 
auything with tt. Ib fs a pity to spoil your 
toilet by dressing it thas way.” 

“ What shall I do{” 

© Will you let metry?” 

*' Of course I will,” 

“Yom sea your dress, in the gasiight and {n a 
crowd, will be only a faintly pink, shining cloud. 
Your hair was never made to be twisted Into 
those ati braids, It fa prettier by night than 
by day, and- that can be said of very few girls’ 
heads. Look!” 

She had unbound the obnoxfous braids while 
she talked, and had brashed cut the shining, 
waving mass, Then, with a cexterous turn or 
two of her wrists, she;had gathered id.all into a 
careless knot low on her head. 

"Is looke as if it were golvg to fail,” anxlonely. 

ives will see that Ib won't—uot a strand. 
Watt a minute,” 

She went to her room, When she came back, 
ver the ehiuing ripples that caught the light of 
themselves she dusted jast the least suspicion of 
gold powder, secured the whole soft coil with a 
oryetal arrow, and professed herself satlefied, 

“Don's you see, it looks as if you had done Ib 
in five minutes, Ibahows thab every bit of io Is 
your own. There isn’t probably another girl in 
your sot that dare trast her hair in any such 
fashion. You can dancs all you please, dear ; I: 
will neither come off nor down,” 

Jessle went away witha new idea forming it- 
self ia her head, 

, 16 was Mr, Linton who had remained at home 
this evenlag, Mies Vivian went back to her 
room, and sat down wiih a book. Ib lay un- 
opened fia her lap, though, as she cab with an alr 
of listless waltlog. 

A eummony came before very long. 

" Mr, Linton Is tn the library, mise. If you 
are nob especially busy, would you come and 
play & game at chess with him !”’ 

{#& Vivian rose slowly and went down to ths 
room where her guardian walted, Ho» rose with 
s amile of genuine pleasure as she came fn. 

The chese-table was drawn before the grate, 
The drop-light burned with a softened radiance, 
Iv looked as it there was a long, quict, pleasant 
eveniag before them. 

She seated herself in the chair be gave her, 
vob seemed vot to bs thinking of it, A little alr 
of abstraction had settled over her, Mr, Linton 
waited, watching her with good-humoured 
paclence, He spoke ab-last. 

‘ Well, Mies Vivien, I dislike to interrupt a 
lady’s train of reflection, bat—-—-” 

Oa, yea, I was thinking,” with a ilttle start, 
*'] have something to say, and did not quite 
kaow how to begin,” 

Another pause, 

* Wellf”’ suggestively. 

Yes,’ nervously, aud then by a visible effort 
stoadging herself, ‘‘ Of course, Mr, Linton, I 
know that papa left but very littl: money ; that 
most of that was used dariug mamma's Iilnes:. 
Thsre cannot possibly be encugh left to keep me 
dreseed as I oughd to be, if 1 remained in your 
house;” with a desperate burst of confidence. 
She went on again: ‘I think perhaps you could 
pat mela the way of doingsomething for myeelf. 
I don’t quite know what I can do. I haven't 
raush edneation—ab leas) of the avaliable kind, 
Tae beat thing forme would be perhaps to find 
& piscs as companion with some quiet lady... 

She was sittiog with her hands clasped fn her 


at his silence, 

He was regarding her with o kind of plitylng 
smile on bis lips, Apparently she raleunderstood 
his exprese!on. 

" ran ry tb ls absurd am do at understand 
your Hoglish ways very w ps.” 

* Not that, I hoped you hes b been happy with 
us.” 

**T have been. It has been auch a blessed rest 
before going ont to what mast inevitably come,” 
with a quiver fo her volce. 

LAD ar you are sere about your 
money, [is not a very large fortune, certalnly, 
but ft is 8 good .deal more than you ought to 
spend on. your wardrobe, unless ycu are a very 
extravegant you og lady.” 

‘Which I am not,” 

“Why not make your home wlihus? Jessie 
is as, good a girl as one will fiod anywhere, but 
she has grown up quite by herself.. She has seen 
very livtle of world. In some ways she is 
wholly unformed, If you were to stay with her 
—-—-" hesitatingly. ; 

“ You think me so very worldly.wise, then 1” 
with a little deprecating smile, 

The game of chess was begun late, and was 
prolonged beyond ite usual Mmfts. Ib was deep 
io the night when Miss Vivian said “ Checkmate,” 
and sat a minute contemplating the scene of her 
victory. 

She pus away tho pieces fn her carefa), orderly 
way. Sheroee and said good night, and then 
paused suddenly, 

“ Taere fs ona thing, Mr, Linton, if I consent 
tostay, I must not be made to feel that any- 
one In the house fa golog out of his or her acoas- 
tomed way for my sake. Your staying at home 
to-night—you have denled yourself a pleasant 
evening on my account.” 

“My dear Miss Edith |”’ he protested, “Iam 
growing an old man; a quiet evening at home 
now and then is by no meane a hardship.” 

"T fear few of your friends would excuse you 
on the plea of old aze;” aud then with a sudden 
fmpulee—and Miss Vivian was not given to im- 
pulees—she extended her hand, 

‘You have been so very, very kind to me.” 

The tears gathered elowly In her eyes while 
he held her hand fora minute. M’'ss Vivian was 
not given to tears, and her great soft esea were 
very beautifa). 

Is was only a day or two after that Herry 
Richardson came back to the house In the middle 


fof the morning. I waa rather ad unusual! bour 


for him to appear, and bo one was expecting 
him. Oiearly, Miss Vivian wes taken by sur- 


prise. 

"Mr, Richardson 1” 

* Eilth } How long tince you felt yourself 
constrained to be so entirely formal In your 
address! Ib was quite another thing when we 
were on the steamer.” 

**1t was all so different,” pleadingly. “I was 
an Indiecretion, I suppose I cannot ask you to 
forget 1b.” § 

“Dy you waut me to forget?’  snvegely. 
** Edith, I do uot anderstand. ‘What has 
changed you so!” 

“Everything hay changed. I am here among 
strangere. Toey are all very ‘kind, so much 
kinder than I have any right to expect. D» you 
want me to bring discord and trouble among 
them at my first coming }” 

“ How can you bring trouble t” 

“ Why did you never tell me about Josale 1” 

“T did tell you.” 

“ But how! I fancied her an unformed schoo!- 
girl, and I find ber old beyond her years, the 
acknowledged head of the house, Do you want 
me to break her heart? Girls of that stamp‘are 
quite capable of it.” 

“Break her heart!” 2 purs smazoment. 
“Whatdoyou mean?” — 

She looked at him half anbelieving that bis 
stupidity wae real, Her steady gaze bronght 
— ae = comprehension into bis mind, 





lep, her eyes on the fire, He did not answer hor 


my sister,” vm 
" Taere Is. not the slightest tle between yor.” 
: “She bas never thant ot tk Es a 
always been brother and y 


. 


¥ < 





evente.” 

** What do you mean }” 

" Nothing,” sullenly. 

“ And ie this the end of {t all? You told me 
—at least you let me think that you loved 
me." 

"Tt is generous of you to remind me. No,’ 
impulelvely; ‘It fs lL whoam wrong. You were 
siways thoughtful and kind and good. Bat what 
canI dot It fs my only home; if I embitter 
aa sgainst me, where can I turn—what can [ 

0 ” ° 

“ Bat you are wrong, I am sure.” And If yor 
are not, what does it matter? We have airigh: 
to each other,”’ k 

Bat when did a man's*impngaioned plending 
ever avail against a women’s cool determination | 
Richardson went Away only half aatisfied and yet 
appeased for the time, and Miss Vivian wns a 
little absent-minded and sober all day. 

With the evmaer: matters were not so very 
much changed. Little by little, aw the sable 
cloud of grief cleared Iteclf out of Miss Vivian's 
wardrobs, her eoclal talents to bs recog- 
pised. Jessie felt the added'c of her pre 
sence on’ the occeslons when she herself played 
hostess, She had alwaye been a Ifttie timid 
about fb before; now ebhe was nearly as ceif- 

osseesed as her corapanfon, I think even to 
Ferself she had never called her a friend. Taere 
wae always that nameless chill of reserve be- 
tween them. 

Appsrently; Richardson was not so hsppy 
under her influence, He was moody and reet- 
less. Both Jesafe and Mr, Linton saw and won: 
Gered at the change, without fn the least com- 
ptekending the reasons for It, Mise Vivian never 
betrayed herself, and she managed with com- 
plete adroftness to avoid him. Sometimes, fn 
spite of herself, she wae forced to see him by 
himeelf for a ilttle, but, try as be would, their 
relative positions changed very little, 

When the summer came, the real, brilliant 
summer weather and summer heats, as osual, 
the Linton household was closed for & seazon. 
Mr. Linton was an indefatigable business man, 
and Jesele’s seasons bad usually been repent at 


} some resort where her father could j.in her for 


the last of the week. Bat this year they were 
taken quite away. Mr, Linton b a week 
with them, and went back to the city, reluctantly 
ib seemed, but only half promising to come back 
for a while, later. 

To one who did not know’that Misa Vivian was 
still fn her fivse year of mourning the suspic'on 
would hardly have presénted fteelf that her 
wardrobe meant even mitigated grief. A great 
deal of white and some soft grey and an absence 
of showy jewellery—* a taste fn dress” 
thas was ly noticed fa the charm of her 
manners and presence, For Mies Vivian had the 
finished repose of a thorough woman of the worl’, 
an infinite tach that was never ab fault, and » 
sweet grace of epeech that was never &t loss for 
silvery replies to the most provoking or {ll-bred 
talker in the ttle world of women at the seaside 
resorb. 

Before they returned, Richardson had ceclded 
to go to America again on some business con- 
nected with the firm. He told them of the de- 
elsion himself, coming fn on them unexpectedly 
one afternoon, They were playing croquet, 
under difficulties, on the small terrace kept level 
with 9 constant stroggle egainst the eea wind 
and beach eand, ‘ 4 

Jessie looked up from her and saw him 
coming with the little group of artivals from the 
last brain, 

“Oh, Edith,” she eatied, Harry has come. 
Miss Sprague, if you would*jast take my mallet 
for the rest of the game,” * 

And she ran down to meet him before he 
reached 


tae ot 
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The next day was Sunday. In the early after- 
- noon Harry and Miss Vivian strolled away down 
the sands, Jeasie had supposed her spending 
the afternoon after her usual drowsy fashion, 
and wae jast preparing herself to go down fora 
long talk when she saw them go, She found 
that the surprise was half pain, too, 

Taere wae o lovely fall moon that night, Ib 
came awinging up through the sunseb tints that 
flashed all the Eaat,.. She atood watching ft when 


Harry touched her . She did not know 
that he had 

Get your shawl,” he said, “and come with 
me for a walk.” 


Poor little Jezsie! Before she came back that 
aight she had heard from Richardson's own lps 
a story that made her grow pale and shrink with 
a nameless pala, And yo}, when she came to 


think {t over, there was lees told than Implied. <j 
Richar ' 


Harry daon loved Edith Vivian. There 
had been # few weeks. when he had belleved that 
she loved him in retarn, Bat for all these 
months, ever elaceber landing, she had put bim 
off, soothing him with vague protestations when 
she could not escape him ; 
he wonld no 





eyes fixed on hers, At last she gave a kind of 
gasp, as if coming beck to consciousness, stirred 
a little, and sab ap fn her bed. 
“J quite understand you,” she sald, coldly. 
"You can go now,” 
Miss -Vivian absolutely stared for a breath, 
Then quite coolly she walked out of the room. 
In her own room she walked up and down the 
floor a few times with firmly -folded arms, 

* she eald, aloud. 


bey: years. She accepted 
the situation with a composure nearly as perfect 
“The wale heiitecs he : 

C) too! on the anniversary of" 
Edith Vivien’s coming to Mr, Linton’s po hy 
that chose the 


when he came, z . 
{Tey looked at each other for a minute 


now to-day, when | stip. 
looger be evaded, telling him with, 


> ee 7 ” P 
cold frimbiness tha’. che did nob core tog MADD, or ea, oe reetisg |” he ond, wa 


longer; that life had changed her; that he must 
give her her freedom wholly and anconditlonally. 

" And yet, oh, Jessie, abe does care, Ido nov 
velieve her, Some terrible ambition hae taken 
possession of her. If she ever loved me, she loves 
me now. And yest whatcan Ido! I should be 
- c=? man to trouble her, after what she 


He threw himee!f down on the sand beside her, 


and laid hie face agalnat her arm as he used toda 
in the days of his hoy!ah despairs. And, as then, 
she soothed him with soft touches and silencs, 


“My Wbtle sister,” he sald at last, with his 


~yolce broken by a sob. 

— much like echoing the sob her- 
elf, but she choked down the palo. It was the 
very last time Harry Richardson gave apy woman 
a chance to hear him wall over his lost love. 

They went back to the hotel, If Miss Vivian 
looked at them a little curiomsly as they came In, 
th ae oe eo she gave. Her manner was 
quite un 

Jausle used to wonder at her after that, Harry's 
name came Into their talk jaet as gaturally and 
jast as often as ever, She must have known that 
-Jesvle knew, and yet she gave no token of 1%, 
Toere never had been much confidenes between 
the girls, so It was {dle to say there was less now. 
Thetr apparent relations were the samo, Bat 
ove dey, after they had retarned home, Jessie 
stood up.alone in the middie of the room and 
sald aloud—she had shut the door first : 

**T wish Edith Vivian's father had not died,” 

And was to. provoke sueb » remerk 
by ig that she bad left Edith Vivian seated 

e 
larly easy chatr—Jessie's chalr and Jessie's place 
‘in the old 
‘know it—with her father opposite, while she her- 


eelf, after flattering about on,the onbakirte of the. 


group, with a curious feeling .of one too 


upstairs, . - , 





brary, beside the grate-fire, in.a particu- 
days, but Mise Vivian never eeemed to 


a half-sneer fo the words, : 
Jessie hid her face on hie shoulder, ; 

“ What made you comet” 

“My dear, would you have me miles so happy 

an oceasion? Iam eure Miss Vivian would have 

felt hurt at my absences.” 


fashion, » very graud affair. From the first Miss 
Vivian bad petitioned for a quiet ceremony, It 
certainly was nos John Linton’s wish that half 
London, as it seemed to Jessie, should be inter- 
ested in the proceedings. Bat the great church 
was crowded ta Its utmost, and the bride's dress 
was magnificent In its quiet richness, There 
was no parade of bridesmaids or floral decora- 
tions, nevertheless the occasion was a marked 
one in the social annals of that circle at least. 

Jessie had developed a qulet pride that eur- 
prised hereelf, Before the wedding her father 
—half-remorsefully, {t seemed—bad arranged 
everything that could make her life independent 
of the new condition of things. She ber 
own spirtments and ber ample allowance. The 
two women rarely met e¢xceph ab meals and fo 
public. Thelr treatment of each other was irre- 
proschable, Canscrious Jookers-on found thelr 
mouths completely that, Mrs. Linton mairon- 
asd Jeesle with her perfect tact, and never did 
nor said a word that touch the radical dic- 
cord between them, chardson waa abroad 
moat of the time. His home was Io the Louse, 
as of old, on his brief .. His manner to 
Mrs. ‘Linton ‘was ccrnpulonsly polite. If there 
was a eneer gnder bis deference she never seemed 
to know ft. 

Jast a year, and then Mrs. Linton was again 
the centre of public observation, 

Oae day Jahn Linton was brougbt home dead, 
A. street accident, a falling wall,an item io the 
morning piper, and.an_obi eketeb, and sll 
the world had changed to darkness for Jessle 


p and teken refuge | Linton 


"The faneral was hardly less imposing than the 
weddivg had beev. Mrs. Linton was quite calm 
through {1 all. She was not less elegant in her 
widow's dress than fn, her bridal robes, and there 


’ bealde the grave—they had {nslated on going out 
with the others, white and still and chiidisb- 
locking. . 

,The two, women lived ov together. Both had 
an {inetinctive desire to avoid gosalp, and there 
was nO reason vy Coat should separate, But 

dy touched the sombreness 

. Sena somehow by almost {mper- 
ceptible changes eliminated much of the crape 
trom the older woman's). ges oa - 

There was nothing to be found fault wish. 
There was nothing ahowy inher attire. No-one 
could point.to an unbecoming fold fn her dress. 
| She,was.nod gay ; ebe. never forgot her: 
Pp tena actanagnien growing 





~The wedding was, in a stately and 0 16 


,|,Waa.nob one. who did not pity her as ahe stood, 


h he: 
The summer Before hfs death’ Mr. Lititon had 





sy 


country, 
and Jessie. 
The house was fal) of vieltors, young people 
mostly, and if there was little brilliant gsiety in 
the days, still Mrz. Linton entertalned fanitie:sly, 
and there were algo no efinted opportunities for 
flirtation, 

Among the guests were Mra, Gaston and her 
son—Americans, old acquaintances of Mrs, L’nton 
{n her former life. 

Richardson was st the house one eveniag. He 
came occasionally. it seemed to Jeasle that fn 
Mrs, Linton’s menner to him there bad been a 
chavge. She wae no longer coldly Indifferent. 
A half-timid, ‘pléading tone came Into her voice 
at times-~a look of deprecation, instead of the 
level, slightly surprised gaze of former days, when 
he said the harsh things thet had become habitual 
with him now, 

He did not shun women, but they were afraid 

of him, All but Jassie; he never snesred ad her, 
and rarely in ber presence—too open'y. But she 
never for an hour forgot that Sanday aight by 
the rea, ‘ 
* Aalight rain had been falling all the afternoon, 
and all the Linton gueste were gathered In the 
patiours or on the broad balconies opening from 
them, The Gastons had been with them three 
weeks, Richardson elnce yesterday. 

Felix Gavton had been talking with Jeunfe half 
anbour. He seemed especially to affect her 
fotlety—a preference by no means muteal. Mrs, 
Lintor had come Up at last, and with » word had 
swept him away with her, to Jessie's {ntense 
relief, She leaned back in her chalr and looked 
‘out actose the darkening river. 

Pat you like it?" It was Harry's voice, 
Site gave a little start, and looked up at him 


Taey were thers now-—Mrs. Linton 


“ Are all Americans like that?’ 

“Yen's that enj-yable? Mrs, L'nton thinks 

n” 

“ Harry |” answering the tone rather than the 
words. 

“Look here ;" he wheeled the revolving chelr 
in which she eat, Ab the end of the darkentlog 
parlours two figures ebood alone, relieved agatnst 
the faint brightness of the French window. It 
was her step-mother and Felix Gaston, 

There was nothing that all might not see, and 
yet Jesale caught her breath sharply. 

“Ob; Harry!” Aud then—she did not mean 
to—" Do you caret’’ 

He coloured to his brows, 

** You," he asid, barshly. ‘*I hops you will 
try and understand that. A woman for whom 
I have no respect, in whom [ have no fafth, baz 
the power to give me a heart-ache that haunts 
mé night and day. Your father’s wife, my 
dear.” 

Jessle.bid her face in her hands with a sob, Ib 
was not often her composnre failed ; when fr did 
there weretears [n'a torrent. 

Mrs. Linton cem? oat. 

“What is the matter?" she sald, sharply. 
‘* Your presence seems to have a very disturbing 
effect,” to R'chardson 

* On whom?” with » bitter emlle. ‘ 
you, nor your amusements, madame.” 

**Oh, H }" half wuder her breath. 

Jeasie could not see, sobbing behind her hand- 
kerchfef, the-quick, shy, woft upward look, the 
tender, grieving curve of the fine lips. 

He flazhed again, stirred uneasily, and turned 


Not on 


his back. 

That night Richardson sat emoklog late, ntti 
the house was quite still, A shaded light burned 
softly in the tower where Mrs, Linton had her 
rooms. He sat and watched it thi the night 
waned. 

There came a@-atep behind him—e soft, light 
step 3a dark figure stood by his chatr. 

“It fe I,” putting outa white hend, “I conld 
nob sleep ttl you had told me that there was 
peace between ae.’ - 

J do wot understand you, Mca. Liaton, Has 
there ever been anything else ?” " 

“You are very.-eruel,"’: she faltered, ' Have 


on forgotten all the '? 
a Ihave not iagnes tak you were the wife 





bought a pretty summer residence ia the 





of the man to whom I owe everything that I 
know of a father’s care. Pardon me, do you 
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think your presence here, at this hour and under 
the circumstances, guite—in good taste!” 

She answered hizo with a smothered cry. 

“ You do love me!” she said. 

* Yes,” quietly‘ a love that means neither 
respect nor faith. Do you care for that? I do 
not understand women’s tastes very well. Had 
you not better goin now? The night is damp.” 

He rose and gave her his arm as ceremoniously 
as if they stood in a crowded ball-room. 
There was nothing to do but take it, and let him 
lead ber back to her own room, 

Not a shadow of that scene on her face next 
morning. She answered the mocking light In his 
eyes with a look as calm as a child’s, 

But he was restless and moody all daft He 
was goy by fits, and when Harry Richardson 
chose he was the magnetic centre of every room 
he entered, That had been Gaston’s speciality 
heretofore, 

All at ones, between the two, a sudden disiike 
seemed to spring into being. Jessie became con- 
eclous of an under-current of deeper meaning 
than the dancing, singing troop of summer 
visitors seemed to guess. 

“Tam golog to stay a week,” Harry sald to 
ber. “Iam going to see the end,” ; 

‘‘ What do you mean?” 

‘* Walt and see,” 

And Jeasle walted. She was nob a very pro- 
malnen’ figure. in Mre, Linton’s household, She 
had too little heart in the galeties of the days. 
She went her own way guletly, and saw more 
than anyone dreamed of. 

Mrs. Linton seemed hovering between the two 
men, whose dislike to each other was no secret 
to apyone fn the house. In the tact that pre- 
vented open rupture that others praised, she 
found a deprecating appeal to Richardson, and to 
Gaston a claim on his personal regard, She 
puxz'ed over it, Harry would not explain, only 
emile, She seemed in those days to be walking 
fo the midat of velled and masked figures, whose 
a to each other were as mysterious as all 
the rest. 








CRRA 


“HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN ALL THE Pas? /.”’ SHE FALTERED. 


Oae evening the social atmosphere seemed 
overcharged with electrical Influerces. There 
were fewer guests-fn the house than usual, and 
everyone felt nervous and excited, as if before 
an.impending storm. Ib had come to open 
hostilities between the two men—as far, at least, 
as two well-bred men of soclety can manifes 
that state of things in a lady’s drawing-room. 
Mr, Gastun and his mother were to safl for home 
in a few days; they were talking about the 
journey. 

"Do you remember your voysge when you 
came from America }'’ Richardson put the ques- 
tion abruptly to Mrs. Linton, 

She quafled for an instant, but her composure 
care back almost at once, 

‘* Very distinctly.” 

** Should you like to repeat fs under the same 
circumstances?” in a tone that jarred on Jessie's 
nerves, She tried to speak, to divert the talk, 
and the words would not come, Mre. Linton 
was very pale. 

: ly,” she sald, ‘‘I remsmber that it 
stormed every day that we were out.” 

“That was in January. Jane isa much more 
comfortable month.” 

There was nothing In that, and yet everyone 
felt a little thril), as if there were danger near. 
Gaston rose with an andisguleed frown. Richard- 
son looked at him with that exasperating smile, 
Tr inarorpe atari ch te til he hi 

‘Have you ever on on t ll 
road ab midnight 7 a 

“Dear me, no,” with a vain attempt at being 
atense. “I have too much regard for my own 
comfort to be exploring the country at that hour 
of the it,” 

Mrs, ton was white as a ghost, Jesale 
leaned towards her. 

* Edith "—It was seldom enough shat the name 
crossed her lips—~‘‘I want you to play the ac- 
companiment for that new song of Henschel’s, 
Miss Reeves, Iam sure you will like it, Harry, 
yu are to sing with me.” 2 
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Ab t 2 closed 
tehtns en te Lan road, 6 aeninenen woman's 
figure came up the path leaning on a man’s 


stood on the 


arm. 

" Te ft all right, river 1" 

“All right, sir. Just a minute, There's a 
buckle loose,” 

In the minute another figure came up the path 
carelessly, quite as if the situation was a matter 
of course, 

With an oath Gaston selzed his revolver, There 
was a slight click ; Mrs, Linton threw herself 
f 


orward, 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” Richardson sald, 
coolly. ‘‘ Mrs, Linton will need another wrap. 
At eden ape wt od forgotten It, Permit 
me,” oor, 

He paren | her ip, while Gaston stood stupe- 

“ You are sure you are entirely comfortable!” 
with his hand still on the door. 


‘Thank you. You were always very thonght- 
fal,” in # voice as cool as his own, 
" They have gone.” 


Jessie had been walting, as the little note that 
followed her when she left the parlour that night 


bad ssked her, and then she heard the whole 


atory. . 


+ * * * 
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ADELA SAT GAZING AT THE LETTER, HER HEART FILLBD WITH A DSEP JOY, 


TWICE CHOSEN? 


—o— 
CHAPTER III. 
LORD CARRUTHERS’ OFFER 


THREE years passed rapidly by, leaving no 
especial landmarks behind, but bringiog with 
their fight the natural changes which needs must 
be in this impossible-to-stand- still world. 

Adela Thorndyke had grown more beautiful ; 
the child was exchanged for the woman, and yet 
there were glimpses of Scamp still discernible In 
the outbreaks of wilfalness and sudden perver- 
—s the old mischievous, half-naughty 
wholly winning ways, in which she had won 
hearts to her. r 

And she went on winning them. She had more 
lovers at her feet than any girl in the county, 
and one of them was now a subject of contest 
between her and her father. Lord Carruthers 


= 


was all which a girl's fancy might pictare—tall, | p 


well-made, and handsome ; rich, pleasant, and 
ee ; and yet Adela would nob accept 

0, 

He had been that very morning to the Rec- 
tory, and had enlisted Mr. and Mrs, Thorndyke's 
sympathies in his anit. 

They were both exceediofly pleased at the 
prospect of having so charming a man for a son- 
in-law, and gave him a warm and hearty per- 
mission to ask thelr daughter for her love, with 
but little donbt as to the result, as they looked 
Upon the man’s animated face. 

Adela was reading in the eelf-same tent which 
she had three years hale eoeneunand atifling, 
and there his lordship her, having left the 
Rector and his wife with glad hearts in the atady 
of ‘ae former. 

“Adela is a lucky girl!” eald Mrs. 
Taorndyke; when the door closed upon their 
rattor ;“‘we could never have hoped for a better 


“No, indeed, it will relieve my mind of a 











t. Iam nota rich man, as you know, 
1 my health to be falling; 1b will be a 
; 
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ness to me to see our child well settled 
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** And to me also ; bub Edward, you must nob 

of health at your age. Why you are 
and I could not spare you, my 
laid a gentle hand upon his 


“You would not be asked. 
man’s time comes whether he be old or 
young, rich or poor—bas dear ones who would 
or none to mourn his loss—he 

muet obey when he {s called from hence,” 


sad smile, and he had stooped and 


here, dear, Adela wotld ask 
home with her, I am sure,” 
I should die content to 
know that you were both provided for.” 


You see, wile, 


“T hope I may be spared ; I am not tired 
of my lite, Mary, dear.” a 

her fiogers into his, and they stood 
hand In hand, watching the 
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table, and sitting down before a quire of half 
foolecap. 

“ May I sit with you, Edward!” asked hie 
wife. “I won’t talk to disturb you, and perhaps 
Lord Carruthers will come back himself to tell 
us. T should like to be here if he does,” 

"Very well, Mary,” esid Mr. Thorndyke, “I 
don’t feel inspired to begin yet,” he ended, with 
a smile, “so you will not hinder me, I daresay.” 

Bat Lord Carruthers did not return, Ha 
found Adela sitting alone In the tent, leaning 
back {n a lounge chair, with a neat little shoe and 
high-bred instep peeping from the folds of her 
cream-coloured dress. 

She was looking sweetly pretty, her fair skin 
catching a tinge from the ruby velvet with which 
her costume was trimmed, and her well-turned 
wriste and white hands folly shown beneath her 
half-cut sleevee,. trimmed with falling lace. 

Her azure eyes wore a far-off look; and she 
etarted when Lord Carruthers stood before her, 
anda alight expression of vexation crossed her 
speaking face; bat the next moment she had 
rise, and received him, {ff not with warmtb, yet 
with politeness. 

* Did you not find my parents fn 1” she asked, 
as she indicated a chair, 

“ Yes, I have seen both Mr. and Mrs, Taorn- 
dyke,” he replied, ‘‘and have had a pleasant 
interview with them, and now I have come to. 
torment you, Miss Adela, 
tloner |” 

She looked ap tnqairingly, no shadow of his 
meaning falling acrows her mind. She wanted to 
be alone—to think—so his visit was unacceptable, 
that wes all. 

" A petitioner !” she repeated, amiling. ‘ Well., 
Lord thers, you may be that, but don’t ask 
me to e you a hamble one, at any rate, for 


Iam a humble peti- 


I not do ft.” . 
“Gould you not?! And yet » man must needa 
hambly, when he fs asking for his life’« 
1” returned his lordship, gravely. 
She did not answer him, and a flush rove to her 
cheek, as he continued,— 
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** Adela, you surely cannot be taken by eur- 
prise at this avowal, You mast have cesn that 


-ever since I came from abroad last year I have 


loved you,” 

“Thave nob seen 6,” she rebarned, hastily. 
** Had I done so——” 

He toterrupted her. 

* Hear me out, dear girl, Your parents have 
given me permission to speak freely to you, and 
have desired ms to tell you that they wish 
nothing better than to sse you my wife!” . 

She tarmed very pale, but did not again 
attempt to check his words, and be drew his 
chair close to her elde, 

“ Adela, you are the love of my ilfe !”” he con- 
tinned, earnestly. “Will you come and be its 
brightness | My dear old place will be no home 
to me without the woman of my heart to share 
tt with me; to joy with me In my joys, aud to 
sorrow with meiamy sorrows, Adela, you will 
not refase me this happiness. You will be my 
wife!” and he took the soft white hand Into his 
own, 

“T cartmot,” she said gently. " Forget that 
you have asked what I must refase.” 

And why?” he querled with emotion, 

" Because, Lord Carruthers, I do not love you. 
We have been good fclends ; les us remain so, 
pleaee.” 

‘* Adela, do you love anyones else?” he asked, 
with sudden paiv. 

"TI do not kaow that I do,” she returned, 
thoughtfally. “A preocscupfled heart fe not the 
ouly reason for not cariag for a man in that 
way.” 

“Then you do not forbld me to hope {” 

“Yee, Ldo. Tt is of no use for you to let hops 
tell you ao flattering tale, Lord Carruthers. [ 
ifke you too well ever to love you,"’ she added, 
qualotly. “ And now think of it no more!” 

And she looked honestiy in his face, prewed 
the hand which held hers, and quietly withdrew 
it from his clasp. 

* Not think of ib!” he echoed. “ Adela, 
you can never have loved to speak thus 
lightly.” 

’ Perhaps not,” she answered. “ Bat I think 

I should have the strength of will to forget if 
t trled, 

"No, no, not if your love were as deep as mine 
for you, dear girl! Ibave so hoped; my every 
thought of the fature has been filled with pictures 
of our joint happiness ; our mutaal joys; and 
pow. you aay torget, as though the word held no 
pala for me,’ 

“Tem sorry to put you to pain,” she replfed, 
laying her hand upon his coat-sleeve ; *‘ bat It Is 
kinder to tell you the truth at once than to let 
you dream of a fature which can never be 
realised, S>me other gfrl, more worthy of your 
tove than I am, will brighten yonr home and 
cheer your heart with a faller affection than I 
could give you, and make you a better and more 
yielding wife. I should have to love very deeply 

to make a man even falrly happy. Iam wilfal 
and exacting by nature, and Intolerunt of control, 
T) fs all righ’ hers at home ; they do not discover 
my faulte, because I always have my own way. 
With a hasband ib would be different,” 

Adela, If that be all, let ustry. You shall 
have your own way, my darling. Heaven knows 
that 7 ene oe 

it would not do. Ishould despise you 

you ° ‘ere weak ; and yet I feel that you could 
ces be wy master !” 

Jou would resent ft ff a man attempted to 
become that, surely?” 

" Certainly, if I knew {t—I should kick over 
the traces at once,” she said, with a laugh, 
“ Lord Carruthers, if ever my love ja won, and 
kep', the gainer will be a very clever man, His 
reins must bs of the finest slik, and stroug as 
iron. If once l see them, good bye to hia fa- 
fluence! Don's you think you are well ant of 
ib, my friend?” and abe gave him a bright, 
Leartwhole look. 

"No, I do not. I belleve you to be high- 
&D trited, but as true as steel ; you will nob acare 
me with your sketches. of ‘character, I shall 
watch, and waib, and hope atill.” 

"Do nob,” she entreated ; "It will only end fn 
disappointment 1” 





" Adela, I yalue the oy too much to give it 
up without a struggle,” he said, earnestly, ‘I 
— er turn aside from seoking you while you 
are free,” 
tld bere me es pooped bepaets, 

gpon fb too’ ropu y, and 
touched ft with his If 

The action had been a ok quick as lt was decided, 
and the giel had no time to show annoyance, for 
no sooner did she nme the fact that he 
had-klezed her hand than she knew that he was 
gone. sme * * of 

*Eiward,” said Mrs, Thorndyke, suddenly, 
* Lord Carruthers ts golng away. See, he fs 
making for the gate, and he looks upset ; I do 
hopes Adela has not refused him.” 

" Refased him impossible! my dear!” but 
he pushed hie virgin paper aelde, and did not 
weer so assured as his words seemed to 

mpl 

e Bat he {a gone!" continued the Roctor’s 
wife fo agitation. 

Mc. Thorndyke joined ber at the window. 

Yes { his lordship wat gone!, There was no 
sign of him anywhere, and the gate was swinging 
to and fro, aa if ib had been opened and shut with 
mar and ‘Impatience, 

I wish I knew what she has said to hia,” 
went on Mre, Thorndyke, uneasily, 

** Very well, my dear, let us go and find out; 
{t Is impossible for me to write with my miad in 
this state of uncertainty and chaos—I shail have 
no sermon ready for to-morrow.” 

‘‘Never mind, preach an old one,” returned 
his wife, with s smile. 

“Tarn over the tub, eh! Well, I belleve many 
men do so once a year—one old clergyman I kuow 
told me honestly that was his system, and his 
parishioners knew his sermons by heart and would 
tell you what was comicg each Sunday,” 

He was putting bis papera together as he 
spoke, then opened the French window, and, 
slipping his hand through his wife's arm, pro- 
oseded with her to the tent, 

Taey spoke as they walked along, and their 
voices reached Adela. 

She sat up with an ¢veil/é look, scenting oppo- 


tion, 

‘When Greek meets Greek,” she marmured, 
“ They will seek to pereuade me that it would be 
for my good—and they may be right--Lab Adela 
Taorndyke never breaks her word. I promised 
to walt! I can hold my own sgalnst paps.” 

By that time the Rector stood in the entrance 
of the tent, acd was looking at ber gravely. 

Adela f why did you not keep Lord Carra- 
thers to Juncheon?” he asked. 

“T? I don’t anally issue Invitations without 
knowing your: views, p»ps,” she said, carelessly. 
* Had you wanted hia to remain I suppose you 
would have asked him yourself!” 

‘S Weexpscbed to meet him agalp, dear,” began 
Mra, Thorndyke ; "we were greatly astonished to 

see him golng out at the gate iy 

wT don's know why you should be! He does 
not often stay to meals—he Is not a tame cat, 
like Horace |” 

“Like Horace! certafnly not,” retorted the 
Rector. **Carruthers Is a very different class of 


* Thave nothing whatever to ssy against him,” 
replied she girl, coldly. 

“ Against bim{ Ishould think not; there Is 
nothing but good to be said of him!” 

“T did nob know he was such a prime 
favourite,” she returned, with a smile. “ Now, 
Horace-——” 

"We do nob want to talk of young Lake,” sid 
Mr, Thorndyke, Irritably. “ He ts a very good 
2 oF, were 
sort.of young fell 6 if he pg for 
your hand to-morrow I *no’ to him.”” 

“Without reference to my views!” and she 
let her eyes meet his, 

"I should think such referencs unnecessary, 
You en not consider Horacs a sultable hus- 


*' How do think $5 know, papal Faint A you nak any- 


one’s opinion . hao ” 
No, T dla not ; out the cases are wen are aitferen” 
“Different! What, 


We have ae much to lose or win in choosing hus. 
bands as you can powtoly have in selecting wives ; 
but it is jast like you lords of the creation, tc 
think we should be bought and sold like slaves” 

Adela! {f I really thought you loved Horace 
Lake, if I considered senna © your happ! 
ness,’ began her father, In agitation, I would 
put my own wishes acide,” 

* And let me have him!” 

**T could not cloud yonr life.” 

“You old dear!” ehe cried, starting to her 
feet, “I only wanted to make you say something 
“eweet and nica, I knew you would if I ran you 
ia a corner,” and she threw her arms about him 
in ber old impulstve way. 

“ Aod do you care for him, my child |” 

“Care for him, you. wise old thing; of course 
not,” she cried, sgain smothering him with 
kisses, “I only care for you, and you ought to 
know {t, and you will fiad ft very difficult to get 
rid of me, I can assure you, ’ 

A look of pleasure rested for a moment upon 
his face, bub he quietly dismissed ft, 

‘*My dear, you are fenciog,” he sald. “ You 
led me cleverly off the track with your will-o'-the. 
— Horaca, bad ft won’s do; you know ae well 

do that your mother and I did not come here 
to talk to you of him.” 

“Not” she auswered with well affected sur- 
prise. “ Well, if. you sre goisg to remain for a 
chat you minst have this cosy chair,” and shs 
preesed her father into it with gentle strength, 
while she drew her mother to the only other seat 
the tent contained ; and baying made her alt 
down, flang herself at tMeir feet with » graceful 
movemen}, rested her head agalost her mother’s 
knee, ond slipped her rere fato her father’s, 
“ Now,” she asserted, “if Iam to be talked to 

m ready ‘one 

“Why did Lord Carruthers go away, Adela!” 
= mother, smoothing the girl's bright 

r. 

“ Taat is best known to bimse'f,” she returned, 
a flush creeping to her fair cheek:. ‘One does 
not usually ask a gentleman why he comes, or for 
ey reason he leaves, when he pays a mornirg 

t,”” 

" Adela,” sald her father, ‘your badioage {: 
irritating. We came to ask you « simple ques- 
tlon, and we waut a sensible answer.”’ 

“Oh! Ilke that,.dad, are yon!” ehe sald, 
smiling apathim. “I'm so sorry, for I know by 
myself one feels bad to that condition, and I’m 
qalte sure Lord Carrnthers fs not wort one an- 
pleasant word between us,” 

*T am grieved to hear you aay so ; he is a very 
fine fellow, and I like him 

"So do J, for the matter of that; She fs nice 
enopgh, take him all round.” 

ane dear child,” strack fn Mrs. ae fo 

recating voice, “ do be serious | 
Never was more eo In my life, even during 
one pe dad’s best sermons, Tt m deeply interested 
—deeply |” 

" Adela! you're enough to provoke a salat!”’ 
exclaimed the R -ctor, hotly. 

“Meanfog gou, dear dad?” she cc. 
brightly. 

I really shall be very angry with you,” 
began with veritable annoyance; but Adela fe 
now on her knees before him, her golden head 
upon his shoulder, her soft white hand smoothing 
out his care marks. 

“No! you never were that In your life, 
darling!” she said, softly, ‘I'm still your own 
Mttle Scamp, and Lever shall be, It fs too late 
to change now, dad,” and abe raised her saucy 
eyes to bim, fali of love and confidence. 

" — — pig oases se Sagar a 
been just such a who made poor 
Anthony look up from hie gual ‘books, 


Scamp! will you ever | be ® ae Tag and face the 
ste ro tes of lite ¥" 
h,” she | sadiy, ‘‘Idon’s 
want to fore I can help [.” 
” Me whee L — reminded Mrs. ‘Vhora- 
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talk of hia? People are not pleasant themes of 
convereation—it is too psraonal |” 

“OF course it is personal,” said her mother, 
« Adela, Lord Carrathers asked our consent to 
his proposing to you.” 

“That was very straightforward of him,” she 
returned, approvingiy. 

* Of course ft wan, 

Then there was silence, 

“Well?” resumed Mrs, Thorndyke, interro- 
gatlvely. 

Adela looked at her, 

“ And did het” continued her mother. 

“Tt is rather a mean advantage to take of « 
man te tell’of an offer, fs 1s nob?” she returned 
with healtation, 

“ Cartaloly not, in this case,” replied her 
father. “He proposed, of course! And you!” 

**T was highly flattered, equally of course, 
Now don’t you think I should jump at the chance 
of becoming a countess }”’ she asked, wickedly. 

"T should hope you were nob mad enough to 
refuse such a man, with such a-posltlon,” re 
turned her father, warmly, 

“Is there avy Insanity fn our family?!’ she 
asked, quaintly. 

" Insanity! Why?” 

* Because [did refuse Lord Carruthers, papa 
—refaced him absolutely and irrevocably. I did 
not say ‘ne’ fina manner which meant ‘ask mo 
again,’ but I told him plainly it.could never be,” 

‘ Adela, It is too badof you,” said Mra, Taorn- 
dyke, veritable tears atarting to her eyes. ‘ You 
wili never get auch « chance again, and we 
qlehed {t so very much,” 

“Do you really want to get rid of me, 
mamma }” asked the gir’, her smile dying ont, 

“ No, child, not to geb rid of you,” replied her 
father, not unkindly ; ‘ but to throw away such 
an opportunity really does seem a pity, and 
Csrrathers {fs such a good fellow. I’m sure he 
expected his dlemissai as little ss I did. What 
resson did you give him for your refasal |” 

“Tdo not love him, father, and I told him 
bouestly I never should do,” 

“How ean you fell that?” sald Mrs, Thorn- 
dyke, eagerly, “ Love grows, and yours may do 
20,” 


“No, Love fs an Inspiration, not a growth,” 
she replied, in alow volce. ‘It comes withont 
sour will or knowledge. It cannot be cultivated, 
believe me,” 

“And pray what do you know about It?” 
asked the Rector, regarding bis daughter Io 
surprise, “I'm aware you have had lots of fellows 
after you, but you have aesured me yon do not 
care for any of them,” 

“ Nor do L” 

“ Yet you have your definition of the article 
by heart |” 

She had flashed beneath his scrutioy, bub she 
was not beaten. 

“ You forget the yellow-coloured novele,” she 
laughed ; “ it le easy to borrow sentiment.” 

“Very easy,” he answered tartly. “ Adela, 
some day Thope you will become mere sensible. 
Carrathers will not give you ap lightly, I know 
the man, and I yet hope to see you his wife!” 

Ae. ” chimed rh ag vagy - 2 — 
make us ; " and lke 
cavte pagel? | 

“ Fancy to like one’s future hasband,” 
the laoghed. “No, no, it really would be that, 
mamms, Pat the idea from your heads, you two 
old dears — I shall never become Lady 
Carruthers | 





CHAPTER IV, 
“) Bavg NOT FORGOTTEN |" 
Apata TaonnpyKe had heard bub Mttle of 
the man she loved duriog the last three years, 
bub she knew she wae nod 


! 





faith in him, scarcely had her parents left her than 
@ servant came and placed a misalve in her handr, 
and her heart leaped, for she knew the writing. 

It was from Cecll Egerton, now promoted to 
the rank of Mejor! It was nota forelgn letter, 
as those to her father had hitherto been, but 
written opon ordinary paper, and stamped with 
&®pennystamp ; moreover, {t bore the postmark 
of London. 

Long the girl gazed at It tn a tremor of 
happy doubt, Was Cecil really fn Eogland, 
when she had believed him far away in the 
euony East} 

After awhile she broke the seal with eager 
fivgere and read the following Ines ;—~ 


‘My Deak Miss THonnDyYKE,— 

“"T have been. very ill, and have been sent 
home to Eogland on sick leave. Will there be a 
welcome for ma at Winsthorpe if I come down} 
Ido not mean from my old friend the Rector, 
bat from the bright-eyed child with whom I 
smoked the calumet of peace in the ancient 
walnut tree, Scamp, have you kept your pro- 
mlee? If nob, never again could I bear to visit 
the old place, haunted by memories of your win- 
some waye! Send me one line to the Army and 
Navy Club, Piccadilly, and by it I will be guided, 
whether I inform the Rector of my return or no, 
—-Yours ever, 

* Ceci, Ecrrrox,” 


Adela sat gazing at the Mnes before her, her 
heart filled with a deep joy, when a merry laugh 
sounded close at hand, and Lilfan Freemantle 
stood before her. 

** T have been watching you,” she sald. 

'*Spy!" retorted Adela, with a bright look, 
* Were you repaid for your trouble ”’ 

* Amply ; I’ve learnt a secret, Ssamp ! how sly 
you have been !” 

“1% Ido not understand you!” 

"Don’t you! Dala, who fs that letter 
from *” 

A deep flush euffased the fatr girl's face, as the 
dark eyes of the other were fixed upon her, and 
Adela did net reply, y 

‘Yt is short fore love letter,” continued the 
young lady, with an alr of authority ; ‘but ft is 
one forall that,” 

**O4! you know that, from the vantage ground 
of your superior knowledge.” 

“Ot course Ido; have you any news for mé, 
dear 1” 

“ Regarding yourself? No, nob to-day, Lilian. 
You must not be greedy, and he must not be 
imprudent. If I receive. too many letters, it 
might A commented pon ; there are disad- 
vantages In growing up |’ 

Liltan s'ghed, 

“It ib were not for you, dear old girl, I should 
be utterly miserable. He is coming home, bat I 
shall not be allowed to see him, unless you can 
—- it for me!” - 

“T'll do my best.” 

** You always do, you dear old pet; and now 
about yourself, a were you looking so 
strangely happy when I caught you, Delat” 

** Because I felt so,” she returned, shyly, 

“To that all Iam to hear?” 

" Yes, that Is all to-day.” 

“Shall I know more scon ! ” 

“T hope so,” 

Then the two girls walted, each for the other 


es ote memset 
Ww are 
moh pe dag. lewle lbsie countess 


they are mistaken, Li),” she 
answered, quietly ; ‘the position wouldn’t eult 
ee knows ft as weil 
as {? 

“Tam so sorry. Then you don’t think be will 
ask you 1” 

“| am sure he won't,” she returned with a 


“Then I can’t think who ft can be with, Dela, 
but there’s no doubt he’s In love ; he’s so absent, 
yoa can’t his attention fixed 1” 

“ Perhaps it’s with you, Lil?” °# ha 

“ With me? No, my affections are setiled |” 





‘Bat he is not to know that,” 

* T'm sure he might, by my mauner,” 

“Your manner! Why, you're the veriess Ilitie 
filrt I ever saw!" 

“You're a nice sort of friend, Dala,” she 
laughed. “If I’m a flirt, what are yout’ 

“Vm notsure. Dol filrt?” 

"Rather! why, how you make Horses bow 
down to you.” 

Oh! yes, of courze ; he knows which elde h’s 
bread {s buttered.” 

“S$ do most people, bud it fs not that. Horaca 
loves you for yourself!” 

Then the girl suddenly looked up. 

*' What bas become of the handsome Captain 
who was here three years ago! You never men- 
tion him, Adela, and I have meant to ask over 
and over again |” 

“Oh! he’s a Major now!” che returned, with 
barning cheeka. 

Lillan looked at her keenly, then broke Into a 
silvery laugh. 

" Lies the wind that way i—in the East, eh ! 
Ee wend to India, did he not? If you won't give 
me full information concernlog him I shel! ask 
the Reetor, and tell him the reason for my interest 
in hin,” 

“ And what is your reason?” 

* Your blushes, Adela. Shall I consuly your 
father as to thelr origin ?” 

“Don't, Lilfan. i'll teil you all I know— 
Mojor Egerton has returned to England,” 

“And io coming downt” cried the other, 


ly. 

'T never said #0,” 

*§ No, your tongue did not, but your cheeks did. 
Adela, I've known you too long—you can’s decefvs 
me. J daresay that letter was from him! Wa; 
it?” 

** Perhaps,” 

** Aud was it that made you bappy ?” 

"€ I won’t be confeased,” she cried, starticg to 
her feet, and placing the letter {np her pocket. 
"Come in and have lunch with ur, and I will 
walk home with you afterwards,” 

“Wiilyou? Youare nice, Iehould Ifke both, 
of all things.” 

‘§ Well, then, that fa settled. To tell you the 
trath, I sm rather in.dlegrace to-day, and I shall 
hail your presence at luncheon as o gcd- 
send.” 


"Bad Scamp! What have you done now? 
Your parents are such old dears, I cannot take 
your part if you have vexed them, You should 
live with my father for a week ; he would make 
you jamp!” 

* No, he wouldn't ; I should manege him,” she 
laughed. 

** Well, confess ; what have you done} Ifyou 
don’t I'll ask Mrs. Thorndyke,” 

** She would not tell you if you did; and now, 
dear, come fn.”’ 

The two girls went into the houee, and Lillan 
Freemantle took off her hat and jacket. She was 
decidediy a handsome bronette, and made a 
striking contrast to Adela's fair beauty, 

Her eyes were dark and sparkling, fringed 
with long black laches; her complexfon olive- 
hued, warmly tinted with carmine; her face 
oval, her teeth dazziiogly white and somewhat 


In fact, ahe was altogether an attractive, dash- 
ing-looking girl, and one not to be passed by with- 
out notice. 


Av soon as lancheon was over, which somehow 
lacked the eaee which pervaded the household 
generally, Mr. Thorndyke retired to his study, 
and after a few minutes Adela crept away to write 
to Msjor Egerton. 

She only sent him one line ; but {t took her a 
long time to make up her mind what to say, and 
longer still to decide that what she had written 
would do, 


She merely wrote :— 

“T ‘have nob forgotten,” and signed It 
" Scamp.” j 

Lillan Freemantle was the best-hearted girl 
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Metener to her troubles to withhold her confidence ; 
and before Adela returned, Lilian had heard the 
whole story of Lord Carruthers’ offer, and her 
rejection of him. 

‘When the two girls went upstairs to pat on 
thelr hats Lilian took her friend by both " 
and looked her fall in the face, 

*'Oal you aly young puss!"’ she sald, her 
dark eyee dancing. “I know how you vexed your 
parents this morning! How could you refuse 
such a man as Lord Carruthers |" 

“ Who says I ever had the chance ?” 

“Come, my dear, give up trying to deceive 
me! I have heard the whole atory from Mrs. 
Tborndyke! It ts useless!” 

‘Tt wae not fair of mother at all!” returned 
Adela, warmly. ‘If I were a man I should 
ren | resent a girl’s telling I had proposed to 
her 1” 

“So ehouldI! But you have not done so!” 

“No; bat mamma has!” 

“Te is safe with me, Dela. You might have 
trusted me.” 

“No, Lillan, not with other people's secrets |” 

‘Bat you were so sly about it!” 

“Wasi? Taen it was nod for my own sake!” 

a you made out he did not care for 
you ” 

‘No, not qgalte that! I sald he wonld nod 
ask me to be his countess |” 

*" Because you had already refused.” 

" Jaat so)" F 

** Deceltfal—decidedly 1" said Lilian, with 
mock gravity. “And oh! Adela, how could 
you! It would have been such a splendid 
match |” 

"Yes! of course 1) wonld! I appreciate its 
advantages; but I cannot avail myself of 
them |” 

‘Ah! Ieee! You are too romantic to desire 
baronial halls, and all that sort of thing! You 
want love in a cottage, and Capid as cook and 
housemald, Usual food, which mounts vu 
batcher’s and baker’s bills, will not be req 
You will live on the sweete of life, and thrive 
on them, pronouncing yourself Intensely happy 
{n your lover's elyalam,” 

“Lover's fiddiesticke ! Don’t talk such non- 
sense, LA), or I shall think you moon-strack!” 
sald Adela, laughing. ‘‘No, I am afraid I too 
well appreciate the good things of this life ; but 
they may be too dearly bought! Lilian, it 
makes me tremble to think what I should do if I 
were married tc a man and found I did nob love 
hima. I verily believe I should do something 
dreadfal—cut my throat, perhaps |” 

“Oc his?" coolly suggested the other. 

‘*Taat would be more satisfactory by far!” 

Then the two pairs of eyes mat. 

" Lil, what nonsense you talk!” sald Adela, 
with a smile, 

“My dear, the same thought wae passing 
through my brain concerning youl’ replied 
Lilian Freemantle, smiling too. “Aad now ff 
you have finlebed titlvatiog, we had better start, 
My! you are a time dressing; and I have a 
stern parent ab home, remember !" 

“I ike you, Lil.” S 

* OF course you do, but what called forth the 
sentiment on this especial occasion }” 

“Why, you have been standing before the 
glase ever since you came upstairs, gazing at 
yourself from time to time like a female Nar- 
clesua ! and I verliy believe, like him, enraptured 
with your charms ; while poor little I have had 
to dress Iu the corner, regardless of my hab 
belog all on one side!" 

"With your brain to match, Dela $”’ 

" You’re complimentary.” 

‘Not atall. LTasked for information. Have 
you answered that letter? I suppose you stole 
away for that purpoee after lunch ?” 

* Aad thinking me safely out of the way, you 


treacherously pamped my dear, weak-minded 


mother, aud made her commit a breach of con- 
fidence ?"’ 

“ Not a bit of ft. I was doiog you a friendly 
acilon !” 

“Me, Howt” 

“Why, if I had not kept Mee. Thorndyke 
amused she would soon have wanted to 
whet had become of her ewe lamb; and would 








probably have sought you, and found you writing 
love-letters.” 

“I bave not been writing love-letters, and 
mamma as in better than that!” 

“Qh, ia she! I wish my father was!” 

“You give way to him too much, Lil,” de- 
clded Adela, buttoning up her glove. 

"T’m obliged to do so. He scares me, He 
makes such a nolse if I don’s obey him at once.” 

“ Why don’t you make a nolae, too} He would 
soon get tired of ft.” 

Lilian looked at her with open-eyed wonder. 

"My dear, the place would be like a bear-garden. 
Toouldn’t !” 

“It would be an unpleasant sort of remedy for 
you both, perhaps, but {f would cure him. You 
allow him to be quite a tyrant to you ?” 

“That is really substantially true, with the 


exception of my allowing him to do it. I'm 
awfully afraid of father |” 
“T’m not a bis!” 


"It is well that you arenot. Dela, would you 
beard the Ifon In his den? Would you come to 
my rescue, if ever he found out?” she sald, 
earnestly, Isyiog her hand on her friend’s 
shoulder. 


**Of course, I would. I will go and ask his 
cymeent now if you like?” 

“No, that would never do, My boy must get 
on first. He muat have enough to keep the wolf 
from the door without help from paps. I’m not 
sentimental, Dela, but the cottage would content 
me very well with him.” 

"Ont And Oupld as chef de cuisine,” laughed 
Adela. 


“ My dear, I really must go,” announced Lilian 
decidedly. 

**In other words, you prefer to change the 
subject,” suggested Adela “ Well I’m a 
generous enemy ; l’!llet youoff. I've bsen ready 
this half-hour—but you are sach a girl to talk.” 

“Talk ! Why I can’t get in 9 word edgeways 
if you’re within a mile, and you know it.” 

*' I know you're a horrid little wretch! ” cried 
Adele, catching her, and giving her what she 
called a bear's hug. ‘‘And I cannot Imagine 
what he or anyone else can see yin 

“My dear Dela,” retorted Lilian, “it is 
mystery to me why Mejor Egerton——’’ but 
Lilian Freemantle’s speech ended suddenly, for 
her friend had made a rush for the door, and had 
flown downstairs like a lapwing, to avold the re- 
tallation she knew she deserved, and Lilian bad 
to follow her without finishing her broken 
sentence. 

Mra, Thorndyke was in the passage. 

“ Waat! are you girls going, girls!" she asked, 
as she saw their outdoor garments, 

“ Yea indeed ; I expéct I shall be scolded as it 
fa, I didn’t know I should stay hereto lanch.” 

‘Yell Sir Richard to scold me instead,” sald 
Adele, ‘ I should rather like it for a change.” 

“That's o challenge, Mrs. Taorndyke,” 
remarked Lilian. ‘ You spoil Dela!” 

“ T.don’t feel sure you are not right,” returned 
the Rector’s wife, half sadly. 

“ Sand her to the Hall fora month. Papa will 
get her In to fine order for you.” 

‘*Would he?” replied Adela, with dilated 
nostrils, and a defiant look. “I’m not so easily 
kept in order, I aseure you 1” 

Toen she tarned and laid her cheek against 
her mother’s with a loving gesture. 

“* We never try that sort of thing on, mumsy 
dear, do we }” she said. 

** J don’t think 1» would be muchuse, my child,” 
replied Mre. Thorndyke, kissing her. 

*' And we quite understand each other, don’t 
we!” continued the girl, coaxtugly. 

‘ Yes, generally, dear ; and now good-bye.” 

" Good-bye, Mre. Thorndyke, May I come 

soon 1” asked Lilian. 

‘* Certainly, my dear ; we are always pleased to 
see you,” and after a friendly kiss the Hsctor’s. 
wite watched them down the drive and out of the | 


gate.. 
“Your mother’s a dear old thing |” sald Lilian 
© That she ls, expecially when she lete out my 


” anld Adela, wickedly. "And now, Lil, 
do you know how far I am with you 1” 





“TI know how far I like you to go,” 


¥ 





“ And how far is that ?” 

wa eeatetias ean on pow but I know a 
well as e where you w is 

** Waere?” demanded ancien 

** At the post-office, of course.” 

“Why should 1/ There's a lebter-bag at 
home,” ; 

“A letter-bag at home!” echoed Lilian. 
* Of course there fs ; so there fs at the Hali, but 
a a only for ordinary letters, my dear 


* Ob ! that ishow you manage, fs it?” 

** You know how I manage everything. I'm 
nob so close as you are Dela.” 

“Tl go right home with you if you like, Li, 
S much for your suspictons,” 

Hata nica tine 

: r you wills or post 
on your pam Seat she laughed. 

"The post! You're post mad,” said Adela. 
“T’ve a good mind nob to go another step with 
you,” but she went on for all that as far as the 
massive gates of Marsden Hall, and as she 
returned she walked close by the wall of the post- 
office, and dropped a letter into the box. 


(To be continued. ) 








TWO LOVERS. 


—o— 
(Continued from page 392.) 


I break from her and go to my own room ; | 
am learning something of the ways of the world. 
At night a delicately tinted, perfamed note ls 
broughtto me. It reads : 


«* My Insunzp Dagiinc,—Oaly let me see you, 
kneel at your feet, beg forgiveness, and explain. 
" Ciyps.” 


Bah! It slckens me, I tear the note Into 
fragments and write: 


“ How dare you address me} Don’t ume 
to write or speak to me again. H we 


en 
are strangers, *€ Mansorig.” 


This note, with whatever he has given me, I 
put in a package and send to him by the cham- 
bermaid, Then I go back to mamma and urge 
her to leave the place ab once. She consents. 
Oar maid packs the trunks, and the late train 
bears us away. I say good-bye to Celestine. 

* Some day I may thank you for this,” I tell 
her, ‘‘ but not now,’ 


7 * > o * 


It is my twenty-first birthday, three years and 
more slace I last saw Ciyde Halstead. I hear be 
married a widow several years older than he, and 
such @ life as they lead ! 

Celestine fs married, and I worship her boy. 
She is » model wife and mother. Sach girls 
sometimes make the best of wives. She says she 
feels that the good she did during that flirtation 
counterbalanced a multitude of silos, Ob, well, 
I have forgiven her, but my heart Is bitwr 
towards all men, 

Mother and Lare living at homein Londov. 
It is a bitterly cold day. Mobher says: 

** You had better have the chaise, aE 

Bat “no,” I tell ber. “ I am tired of riding, 
And I start out on foot for a shopping tour. 

The wind blows a gale, the crossings are véry 
slippery, and hurrying across one street to sscape 
a vehicle I slip and fall, spraining my ankle badly, 
Speedily the usual crowd I cannob 
walk, am nearly faintiog with pain and rendered 
half franti¢ by the crowd. A gentleman passlog 
in & gig stops to sce what the trouble ks, 

me, and instantly I am lifted into his 


stately 
"' sunny efde of forty.” I have never 
bim ah » ponte lover, he fs so mach older 


than 
It is a lovg, tedious month before I can walk 
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again, and Hugh Cameron fsa frequent visitor. 
He reads to me, plays chees with me, and In many 
ways helps to make the time pases pleasantly. 

At last Tam strong again, able to go ont ; but 
he still visite at our house, is sometimes wy escort, 
and one day an cfliclous lady friend luforms me 

fg generally understood that we are 


engaged. Tam angry. I have never thought of 
Besides, bave I not vowed 


gets an acgry refusal. 
“Why need you have said this?” I ask 
impatiently, “I Uke you, but not thasway. We 
were having such pleasant times. You might 
have known we could be nothing but friends." 

“ How should I know?” he asks, quietly, 

“ Because I don’t love you—never shall,” I 


“ Don’t you, little girl?” he says, lavghiugly. 
“Well, you some time, when you are 
my wife.” 

His audacity nearly takes away my breath. 

“ Bat I tell you I will not be your wife,” I 


repeat, 

“You maychange your mind, little one,” he 
replies, coolly, and then he leaves me, 

How angrylami As usual, I go to mother 
and poar out the whole story. Mother ssys very 
Hotle, She only remarks : 

“ Mr, Cameron fea noble man, and would make 
you an excellent husband. Bat of course you 
know your own mind.” 

I leave her rather more out of humour than 
before, If she would only scold, or do anything 
but take matters so qaletly, I should like it better. 
I don’t take things quletly myself and {t exasper- 
ates me when other people do. 

For a week I see nothing of Mr. Cameron. 
Then I learn that he has gone away. 

Idon’t care. I can dance and ride ; but I mies 
himso! He isso different from the society of 
young men with whom I am surrounded, I 
discover a thousand excellences in his mind and 
character now that he Is gone. I do not love 
him, but I am lonely without him. 

One night, six weeke after his .departure, his 
card fs handed to me, and I go down to find him 


4 


abis bo any man in the robes of my ideal 
— Knowing this, if you desire, I will be your 


i 
f 





There comes a day at last when IT know that I 
love him, even as he loves me. 

I am sitting at the plano, playfug somedreamy 
old melody. The door fs suddenly thrown open, 
and my French maid, Morle, etands before me, 
wringing her haude and sobbing. 

“Oh, madame, Monsfeur Cameron-—he fs killed 
—he is dead!” 

The room seems to whirl around me, but I 


command myself, 

“ Hash your crying, Marle! What do you 
mean ?"’ 

‘Ob, madame, I saw him—it was awfal !” 

“Will you tell me what you saw!" I say, 
sternly, grasping her arm with a force that 
frightens 


“The new mansion—at the corner,” she gasps 
—"a stone—It fell on moneleur as he passed” — 
her volce sounds far away, the room grows very 
dark, a voice {on my ears, “he fs killed—he 
is dead |""—and I am conscious of nothing more. 
‘ ** Woy, ltele wife, open your eyes. I am not 

art.” 


The well-known voice; and the powerfal 
ammonia, which I hate, bring me to my senses 
speedily. I am lying on the lounge; Haugh is 
holding my » while Marie applies the 
ammonia. I alt up. 

** Waoat does {t all mean?” I ask. 

“Oaly this,” my husband answers, ‘‘I was 
passing the new bufidirg at the corner, when a 
marble window-alll fel'. I should have been 
{ostantly killed, but by a strange Providence at 
that Instant [ tripped on a loose brick aud fell, 
The sill missed me by a hand-breadth. Marte 
supposed when I fell that I was killed, and ”—~look. 
{og eeverely at her—“‘ without walting to ascertain, 
— off and frightened you into a fsiatiog 

t.” 

Marle begins to cry. ; 

"* Never mind, Marie," I say. “There Is no 
damage done ; you may go now.” 

After she has gone I turn to my husband. 

oa fy would have killed me! Oh! my 
husband, I love you,”’ and I too begtia to cry. 

A wonderful light leaps into his eyes. 

“ Marjorie, my darling, is {t true?” laying my 
head on his shoulder. ‘' Look into my eyes, little 
one, and say It again,” 

I blush like a girl as I look into the fond eyes 

into mine and reply : 

*T think I have a a good while, only 
Marie was the means of showing me how much.” 

* Atlast! My darling, my darliog!” and his 
lips meet mine for the firet time. 

We sit there In the twilight, saying bat little, 
& great peace settling upon us, the bifes anutter- 
able of perfect love filllog our hearts, 

Aad soltis now. There {fs silver {o my hair, 
and my husband’s ls quite » bat the love that 
was revealed to me that has never grown 


(Tae END.) 











GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 


—_—:0i— 
OHAPTER XXXY. 
TAKING THE HEAD OF THE TALLE 


"Mrs Sanroris, do you really mean to out 
me, to-night?’’ Ralph Armitage asked, hie volce 
hareh with pent-up feeling. 

Violet remembered that he had esved her life, 
when ehe was flinglog it awsy without a thought 
or care, and etopped as she wae about to pass him 
on Cyril Landon’s arm. ; 

“Certainly not, Mr. Armitage. You seem to 
forget that this is not the first time we have met 
this evening.” 

*' Are you golog to dance with every other man 
but me ¢"’ 

“My card {s almost fall, but I have the 
twentieth to spare If you would like to have 
fe'’’ 

It wae only a rquare, but ft was accepted 
joyfally, aud they passed on. 

" What fs the good of promising to defend you 
from him {f you give in like that?” asked Cyril, 
{on earnest remonatrance, ‘‘ The fellow doem’t 
deserve {t,” 

** Recollect that if tb hadn't been for oim 
I shouldn’t be here now,” with a deprecatory 


“Webster was there, and I'm sure old Milton 
would have plunged In after you with pleasare, 
so Armitage aeedn’t have interfered.” 

“You are as tnreasonable as Lord Bsl- 
feather |” 

TIP What has that young fellow been up 


*' Oh, nothing |!" with a alight blush. 

* Like his {mpudence |” 

" What fe!" Innocently. 

“T don’t know,” laughing, “ bot I'm sure he 
wants enubbing. ’ 

" Like most men,” mischievously. 

* Perhaps ; bat there are exceptions.” 

*T haven’s found one,” 

“Violet, you ungratefal little minx! il 
deliver you ap to Armitage’s tender mercies the 
next time I come across bim.” 

** Do, and somebody else will rescue me before 
five minutes are over!" nodding defiance. 

He was delighted to see her so cheerfal, and 
drew her out to the best of hia ability, and 
when they parted a few minates after the 
waltz was over, he met Lady Stapleton, who 
sald to him,— 

* What o comfort {t fs to see the dear child co 
bright to-night !"’ 

** Yes, fen’) 10? [could fancy ahe was a girl 
again, in the old honse in Richmond-terrace 
What glorious games we used to have of bide- 
and-seek |" 

“Yes, and how happy she might always be 
{if that husband of hers would not always be 
playing that horrid game still. Do you know, I 
think we shall hear of him soon. I dreamt of 
him so vividly last night." 

‘What did you dream! That he came 
back and they were both bapp sgain over 
afterwards |” 


"No, I thought one of our friends, a man 
whom we are quite intimate with, was taken ap 
for his murder. Horrfble, wasn't !t}’ 

“ Not our béte noir, Armitage?” with a 
stile, 

"I never could see his face, though I tried 
over and over agaio, there was always a cloud 
upon ft, Now do go, and ask that poor Arabella 
Macartney to dance I've done my bes) and 
fatroduced her to dozens cf men, bat all to no 
purpose, thelr cards are sure to be fall if they 
see o plain face!” 

** I'd dance with an Aunt Sally if you wished 
it,” with a polite bow, 

“You are s dear boy!” and the victim 
was at once led up to what he called ‘' his 
sacrifice,” 

Bnt th plain Ules Macartney turned ont to 
be a ramarkah’y pleasant girl; and when Cyril 
Landon, who wes very particular, begen the 
wali, with « sinking heart, he found that she 
danced exqalsite'y Her face lighted up whon 
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she spoke, anda bright smile made him forget 
her plafnness, 

Before the dance was ended he asked per- 
mission to put his name down for another, 
and was quite loth to leave her till several 
couples were already standiog up for the one 
quadrille of the evenfog, and he recollected that 
he had promised to dauce with his own dear 
little wife, 

He fetched her from the sofa, where she was 
sitting by General Forres*er’s side, and looked 
about everywhere for Violetand Rilph Armitage. 
When he found them at laet, he saw that they 
had already secared a «7s @ vis, and as the places 
on either side were filled, he had to take up a 
position at some distance, Lord Balfeather was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Cyril kept an uneasy look ont for some time 
but was relfeved to see that Violet still looked 
tolerably happy. Armitage’s stern facs had 
brightened wonderfully, bat the middle of a 
quadrille is not the beat place for private con- 
versation, so he was obliged to talk the conven- 
tional twaddle of "society on tip-toe,"’ which 
was probably a relief to his partner. 

Mabel was much {interested In 8 lady who 
wore some curfous Indian-looking ornaments 
on her dress and fn her hair, and begged her 
husband to find out her name and all about 
her. 

Cyril always attended to the slightest wish 
expressed by his wife; so, after depositing her 
in a comfortable seat, he went off to fiad Lady 
Stapleton. ; 

Meanwhile, most of the couples who had joined 
'n the quadrille were crowding out of the room 
in ques> of champagne or claret-cup to refresh 
their thirsty throate, 

As the stairease was completely blocked, 
Violet consented to be led into the contervatory, 
tesling sure that her truety allies would not for- 
get her. Ralph Armitage sat by her aide on a 
low sofa, placed against a background of glowing 
ezsleas, every vein In his body throbbing with 
intense emotion. 

How lovely she looked, her white dress scarcely 
whiter than her neck, her eyes as deep and truen 
violet ac the darkest of the pansies on her skirt ! 

“You shonld nob wear those!” he sald, ina 
low but hurried tone, touching one of the hearts- 
eases with the tip of his finger. ‘ You are the 
last woman to cry out pemsez d mot (think of me), 
Don’t we think of you enough already? Don’t 
you drive as mad fast enough with—-with your 
veanty }” 

“No,” with a nervous leugh, and a quick 
glance towards the door, which was draped with 
the trailing branches of anew Mexican creeper, 
through which glimpses of the now half empty 
ball-room were to be seen, “Not half fast 
enough. I’m an old married woman, and all my 
powers of fascination are going from me,” 

‘'T wish to Heavan they were, Violet!” 

* Not that name, please,” drawing up her neck, 
whilist the diamonds gleamed on the whiteness of 
her skin, ‘' You always seem to forget that I am 
Mea, Sartorls,” 

A shiver ran through him from head to foot, 
and his cheeks grew lividiy pale. He tried to 
epeak, but only mustered something quite In- 
coherent, 

"You are fl}, you feel fotat ; I will get some- 
one to fetch you agisss of water!” sheexclaimed 
auxtously. 

He latd hie hand on her dresa te prevent her 
from rieing. 

“No, ’mallright. It is the ancertalaty— 
the suspsnse— which is killlog me.” 

“What suspersa } "she asked, in wonder, 
fixing her eyes on his agitated face, 

Saspense! I sald nothing about suspense. 
You treat me like a dog ; bat that will be puta 
stop to gome day.” 

** You've nothing to complatn of.” 

“ Haven't I thongh?"” ina harsh voice, “ Do 
you ever look me in the faces, and give me 4 smile 
euch as you give to Landon or Belfeather ?” 

* They amude me aad you don’s,”’ 

"No, Pm not fond of playing the part of 
clown or panteloon; bat you might have a 
spark of intereat fa me, One day you shall—I 
swear youshall!” striking hisowa kp wich his 
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— fist, while his eyes shone like livid 
coals. 

There was something fn his gaze that kept her 
spell-bound, although she longed to ran away. 

** IT want to go back,” she sald, gently. ‘* [ am 
afraid my aunt may be wanting me, Will you 
take me, please }” 

“There fs no hurry. Can’t you stay with me 
for a minute }” reproachfally. 

“TI have—I have! Ob, Lord Belfeather!” 
with a gasp of relief, as his fair head parted the 
branches of the creeper, " take me to my aunt!” 

‘*With pleasure,” stepping forward quickly, 
and offering hie arm, darting at the same time a 
suspicious glance towards Armitage, - 

Ralph drew hts hand across his burning fore- 
head, and pulled himself together with an effort. 

"I will go and tell Lady Stapleton that you 
want her,” summoning @ smile to his feverish lps, 
and with a bow be took himeelf off, 

Lord Belfeather seemed in no harry to lose 
his chance of @ téte d-téte. He stood quite still, 
till Violet looked up into his face with an amused 
emfle, and asked him ff he hed taken root. 

“No; I bebaved like a brute just now,” he 
broke out passionately. “ What right had I to 
be jealous of Landon or anyone else? And on 
my last night, too, to make you remember me 
always as an {mpertinent fool! Will you ever 
forgive me!” 

“ T forgive you now,” softly. 

To tell the truth she had been very much 
annoyed with him; bat bis evident penitence 
disarmed her at once, 

* Thanks—you are too good! May I say good- 
bye to-you here? I shan’t geb euch a chance 
again, I shall think of you wherever I go-~I 
needn’t tell you that,” looking down into her 
face with the sadness of parting clouding the 
“th dg poe breaking off f th 

he stooped, off one o 6 
coveted heartseases, put it into his hand, 

**There! That is to remind you to write to 
me if you have any news, I shall always be 
thirsting for {t,” 

“I will keep you posted up in everything,” 
taking out his pocket-book to find « safe recep- 
tacle for his treasured flower. 

Taen he held out both his hands, and she put 
hers into them, feeling as if she could scarcely 
restrain herself from throwing her arms ‘round 
his neck, for wasn’t he going to bring Jack back 
to her—{ff he could ? ; 

The fair head bent very low, the fatr mots- 
taches rested softly, first on one small hand, and 
then the other. 

There was nothing on earth he would not have 
done at the moment—ays, and willingly tcoo—for 
the wife that was no wife—the wife whom that 
other man had cast off. 

“ Heaven bless you!” she sald, with a catch 
fo her breath, whilst tears of hope and gratitude 
gathered ia her eyes, and her lips trembled. 

Without « word he drew her band once mors 
through his arm, and brashing aside the creeper, 
his face unusually set and grave, he led ber back 
into the drawing-room. 

They were met by Cyril Landon, who sald 
hurriedly, — 

‘Lady Stapleton says, will you send fn the 
rest of the guests, and take the top of ths 
table!” $ 

“ Bat auntis onght to elt there! What fs che 
thinking of 1’ said Violet, in surprise, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WHAT WAS THE MYSTERY 


Mrs Sastors did the honours’ with such 
grace that few people asked where Lady Staple- 
ton was, Champagne corks popped, plates 
clattered, tongues» merrily, Every jeat 
was greeted with merry laughter, and bright 
eyes fiashed brighter than ever when the right 
maa slipped Into the empty chair, end two heads 
drew closer together. Violet’s eyes roamed from 
Mabel, quietly discussing some aspic jelly, to 
Cyril, wating politely, though with a graver face 
than usaal, on the Dachess of Kensington. 

If there were any mystery Mabel evidently 


x 


kuew nothing about, but Ogril might; for he 
was not amusing the Duchess, as he generally 
did, For a long while she had to attend to the 
people about her, answering their jokes with a 
smilie, or with some sparkling repartee; but her 
mind was uneasy all the time, 

“* What fs the matter?” sald Lord Bsifesther, 
tite tone, after watching her face with keen 

terest, 


"'T wonder so what has become of my aunt!” 

“Didn’s Lady Stapleton go down with the 
first set 1" 

" Bat the Duchess was with the first, and she 
fs here still.” pudind 

“Yes; and probably will be here with the 
third—if there fe a third—for my mother’s 
appetite is ss large ad her heart,’ and her son 
cast a laughing glance in the Dachese’s direction, 
which made her shake her head at him. 

The supper went on cheerfully enough. ‘There 
was a display of msgnificend belonging to 
the deceased peer, and exquisite glass from the 
choicest mannfactories, and the lovellest* of 
flowers from countless hothouses; whilst the 
viands were of the dalutiest that Ganter could 
supply. The wines were far above the aversgs 
of what {a generally met with at balls, so tho 
men were content, for good wine lx the special 
hobby of the male sex; and the women were 
satisfied with everything, perhaps because they 
had everything to satiefy them, 

" Mra, Sartoris, you are eating absolutely 
nothing!” 

"Indeed I am. Ib is so foolish of me, bat! 
feel as if something were happening. Did you 
eee Mr. Landon hurry out of the room 1" 

No}; bat perhaps fb was to order some more 
cham . 

"No, er would see to that,” 

“Then to see that the musicians feed. He ha: 
got such @ charitable heart, and people so often 
forget them |” 

‘\Ah fit might be that. Cyril never forgets 
anybody but himself!” 

“That is why you are always remembering 
him,” with a 

Violet smiled, then beckoned the butler to ber 
with her fan. 

. “There's nothing the matter, is thers?” she 
asked in & low voice, : 

Winter's mouth shat tp tight, then opened, as 
it he were afraid that some remark would escspe 
bim against bis will. 

" My lady fs eogsged, ma’am.”” 

“Eogaged? Abt this time of night?” her 
colour coming and going. “Is anyone with 
her$” 

“ Yes, ma’am—a Frenchman!” - 

“A Feenchman? Oh! then ft’s news from 
abroad,” and she rose hurriedly, ? 

“Sit down,” sald Ralph harshly. 
She did not know that he was near, and started 
convalsively at the sonnd of his voce, ‘' Lady 
Stapleton does not want you, Don't you se 
that you are already making an uncomfortable 


impreseion on all these 7 

“ will you go aud ask Mr, Landon to speak to 
me?’ : 

** Yes, if you to go back into the 
drawing-room, not excite “yourself about 
nothing.” 


* T will do my best.” : 

“Teil them to strike up at once, You must 
ont Soe Oe $e everything will be at a stand- 

a’? « 

" Thope that fellow orders you about enough!” 
sald Lord Belfeather, angrily, when they were 
standing at the top of the ball-room. 

"So haa come over him to-night. Lock 
at him dancing with Mabel Landon ! Lam eure 
he Ie terrt her.” 

“T believe the man's drank !” 

“No, not that; mad/ perhaps, How 
radiant Jane looks 1” 

‘6 Yes, somebody must have left her a legacy. 
Evidently Armitage has been too much for Mire, 
Landon, for ehe is deposited on a sofs panting. 

‘Yes, and now he is worrying bis sister.” 

‘Let as go and wee what ft de about,” she 
added, presently, * and then I can scold him for 





not doing as I told him, " 
They eceteed the room with difficulty, and 
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q@hen they reached the spot where Lady Jane 
had been ‘étanding, found that she and her 
brother were slowly making thelr way towards 


Ee a oa 
cat ware cu, ont he » onenafel ho] : 


dances were ae 

“ chonid ve a “ 

Mle I be bocty fot te tt youdon't, You 
are not euch a baby as to care about staying for 
the last!” contem 


he looked up into tle ase, ood ber heart 


fA it¥ You are keeping something 


“1? I know nothing—I swear I don't,” 
“So shocking! Such a dreadful b'ow!” sald 
behind-hers omen 


a voice ‘ 

She turned | y, but her brother laid bls 
band upon her wrist, and absolutely dragged her 
away, And she wae obliged to offer no reaist- 
ance for fear of & scens, 

The band was playing vigorously, but the 


strains of the Myosotfs floated idly through the 
emptying roome ; for with one consent the crowds 
were harrying away. A whisper had passed from 
Up to lip, and there was a general movement 
towards Vi who was complete'y hemmed ia 
by the guesta, : 

Why were they going} Why did they all give 
ber a plitylog glance—yet séy nothing beyond an 
bar Lyre: of conventional politeness }° 

She to. keep up aemile, whiles her haart 
was thiwild anziety, and the mslody 
of the waltz seemed to be echoing through her 
brain like niusle in-a nightmare. 

Lord Belfeathber had gone before the general 
tush, having several things to see to before his 
early start on the morrow, Cyril was nowhere 
tote seen, and even Ralph Armitage bad dis- 
sppeared without waiting to eay good-bye. 

She tried to comfort herself with the thought 
that If the bad news had concerned her she would 
have been the first object of Interest, and her 


friends would ores thn Mot chesen that 











Mabel: che ep on a sofa, having 
eunk i ster that forfoas 
galop . Her bend was slightly 
vent forr wmelling her bouquet, 
and she ¥ ing as peacefully 
ara child, 


Violet, though the loved her friend tender 
was fretted by the sight of tha’ placid’ sleen’ 
when she herself was disturbed by wild 


ja Tot me ceased, the mulelnsa “looked round 
B zurprise emptiness, and began to pack 
Gp thefr instraments with all haste, befyg anxtous 
te secure as mtich of a night’s rest as they could 
dang eee 
out of room, carrying thelr 
shrouded instruments with them, looking, to 
Violet's exolted fancy, like mutes at a funeral, 
Toen there wae profound silence, the brilliant 
lights in the gilded sconces ' to mock the 


emptiness, Violet stood like # statue under the | 


Venetian chandeller waiting. Presently there was 
the scund of a footetep on the staircase, and Cyril 
Tendon came into the room, 

* did not move an iach, only kept her eyes 
&xed epon his face in breathless fatlom, . 

“Let me take you downstairr,” he sald, 
quietly, but his voics sounded odd and strange, 
—— Stapleton wants to speak to you in the 

ofr,” 

Sie took his arm without a word, for a deadly 
fear was cpon her, and she did dare to ask # 
question, As they neared the door she felt as 
if she must find some excuse for delay, and 

ber head towards the sofa where Mabel 
wat sleeping in happy unconsciousness of al! that 


g- 

“ Your wife,” she sald, and ft seemed as if her 
voles had changed as much as Ogril’s, for her 
throat felt dry as a chip. Cyril looked towards 
bis wife, and his face aoftened, 
oan - come back,” he said, and stepped out 
There was a knot of footmen standing in the 
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hall, but Winter made a sign to them, and they 

all withdrew to a distance whilet he opened the 

or of the boudoir in solemn silence. Violet 

turned her face to Cyril, and her lips parted, but 
m, 


vee k the small hand. tha 
pressure of emall bhat 

of, oo ie arm was his only answer 60 the 

te question, 

, Oae assured her there was no one [5 the 

room but Lady Stepleton, If a Frenchman had 

there he had already depsrted.. 

There was @ small tray on the table with a 
Gecauter and two wine-glasses, one of which had 
been used, The fire burnt low fn the ornamental 
grate, as If no one had had time or thought to, 
replenish it, and Lady Stapleton shivered as she 
rose slowly from the velyst.covered sofa, and, 
holding out her arms, drew Violet close to her 
motherly breast, saying pitifally,— 

'Oh, my poor child !” 

Violet would not let her head be drawn down, 
bat putting her band under her aunt’s chip, com- 
pelled her to tarn her face towards hers, 

“Tell me the worst, I-can bear I,” she sald, 
ta s hard, cold voice utterly unlike her own. 

You have not seen yout husband for a long 
while,” sald Lady Stapleton, pulling her down 
beside her on the sofa, and atroklng her soft 
brown hair as {f she were » child, whilst her own 
ips trembled, and tears rafned from her eyes ; 
“and you've grown quite accustomed to belong 
without him #” 

No answer, but the stony gsze of a palr of eyes 
which seemed wondrous large. 

Poor Lady Stapleton! Is wass hard task, and 
she did not know how to get through it, Oyril 
made her a elgn to be quick, for saw that 
Violet's apparent calm was nob true composure 
but the result of nerves strung to the highest 
pitch, and the longer she was kept fn a state of 
dread expectation the lees her strength would be 
able to bear the final blow. 

“If he wever came back again,” began Lady 
Stapleton, but Violet stopped her, pressing both 
her hands fn aclasp of frou,-— 

“Don’t beat abont the bush,’ she said, 

. ‘*Is Jack dead?” 

Then Cyril took up » travelling-cap which was 
lying on the sofa, and held {t ont to her. 
ie vy was found on the shore of a French 

@ ” » 

"He drowned himself!” with a gaxp, and o 
choking spasm in the throat. "Ob, Heaven ! did 
he bate me as much as that?” and with a shud- 
der passing from head to foot she hid her face on 
her sunt’s shoulder, and there was an awfal 
slleccs broken only by a woman's sobs, 


i 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LADY JANE'S DESPAIR, 


Jack Sartoris has drowned himself ! 

The newa spread fastbasa plagues. It was the 
universal topic in the clubs. Nobody had seen 
mauch of him lately, but is was astonishing to find 
how many Intimate friends had to mourn bis 
loss, : 


‘ Never did a mean thing io bis lite,” said 
one. 
~ © Never refused to help a fellow out of a hole,” 
sighed another. 
* A thorough good fellow dowa to the ground,” 
a third 


maintained s 

“Te was that giddy: young wife of his who 
broke his heart,’’ geowled a sour old bachelor, 
who had once been snubbed by Violet because his 
attentions had become too marked. 

It seemed so weirdly grotesque to unite ihe 
dismal idea of suicide with the bodily form of 
cheery Jack Sartorls, 

“IT always sald he would shoot himself by 
accident,” sald Ned Cilator, staring out of one of 
the large windows in the Carltor, with his hand 
iu his pockets, ‘or tamble down a precipice, or 
he stabbed in the back by a rascally gaide for 
the aske of bis ‘ express’ and his watch-chatn, but 
this quite bowls me over, I'd bave betted any 
amount sgainst it. I'd havestaked my head with 

e,"" 








+ “Yes, because no one would have bothered é 


you to pay up,” remarked o friend, witha dry 
erate, 

"Don’t chaff—I'm upset. We spent such s 
famous time together in the Andea! He was the 
plonsantest companion posdible. Jove ! there goes 
Armitage with a pile of luggage. I wonder what 
miechief be is up to! There's something wrong.” 

“Wrong!” exclaimed his friend, with a 
chuckle. ‘'I don't think he will be wrong after 
this, Why he’s dead on Sartorts’s wife, sud now 
that she’s free, he may chance to get her,” 

“Not he! When's woman marries she wants 
something more cheerful than a death’s head 
opposite to her at table; and Armitage looks 
always aa down in the mouth aa if he wae sliticg 
ata faneral feast, and had been cheated out of hls 
legacy. I'm off to leave a card in Brook-street.” 

With a nod to bie friend he sanntered off, 
whilst the former looked round at another ally, 
and sald, in a low volce,— 

“Shouldn't wonder it this news landed ® certain 
cousin cf his in a janatic asyium,’ 

‘© What, Lady Jane?” 

“Hush | eomeone will bear you. Armitage 
had better have taken her away somewhere, ‘for 
she's cure to make a fool cf herself—swathe her- 
self in creps from head to foot, andaob through 
every sermon.” 

“ Was ft a case #” 

"Of spoonson her side—the woman always 
goes too far in these platonic friendships, Hope 
we shan’t hear of eomethiog too dramatic fn 
Eston-equare, I shall send my elster to call 
there this afternoon,” 

"Lat me know {f anything's ap,” eald the other 
eagerly, for men are just as inquisitive about 
thelr neighbours’ feeling as women, although they 
woald deny !t indignantly. 

Poor Lady Jane! Tae horror of desolation had 
falien upon her—jast when her‘hopes bad been 
raised by a messege from a friend in Austria, 
Lottie Verner had declared that she had seen Mr. 
Sartorls at the Imperial Theatre ln Vieutis, and 
sent her brother to call at bis hotel the week after, 
when he was told that the Koglish milor, whose 
name they changed Into something quite differ- 
ent, had already started for Kogiand. 

Lottle was famed for the mistakes she made, 
but Lady Jane had buoyed herself up with the 
hope that in this one {netance her erratic eyes had 
really seen the man she thought they saw. 

Day after day she had.expected-bim to walk in, 
As she eat in the Haymarket Thesire that night 
she half hoped to fiad s letter from him lying 
on the hall-table‘when she got home, She would 
not go out during the followtog dsy for fear lest 
she should miss.him. 

And now she could go ont or etay in—Iit 
would make no difference. Never sgain would 
she hear his well-known \knock, or his firm ight 
atep on theatalr! Jack Sartosis wae dead, and 
with him had gone all ,the poetry of a perilous 
friendship. 

He was gone, and all the fruit of her Mes and 
treacheries, and evasions, had parsed away a8 
completely ae the pretence psper-money which 
the Chinese burn for the benefit’ cf their friends 
in the spirit world, 

She sat hoor after hour {n the same position, 
with a book on her knees to deceive anyone who 
happened to come into the room, whilet her 
thoughts travelled dismally over the past years, 

She knew that the love which had been so 
fonccent fa {te birth-spring had grown Into eln 
as eoon as Jack Sartorla had become the 
husband of Violet Mayne; but, after all, he 
had been “so little married,” as the French 
would eay, that ft had seemed to wake but little 
difference, and the thought that she could be of 
some comfort to him still was dangerously sweet, 

Was it years ago, or only a few months, that 
she stood In that room, and burnt a letter? It 
was but a little thing— piece of paper crackling 
In the flames of a few matches—and yet !¢ had 
separated husband and wife! Ji had tarned her 
—Lady Jane Armitage— tuto a reckless, desperate 
woman, 

It had seared her conscience, bub brought no 
penitence in ite wake, Anda crime which fs not 
repented of doubles and trebles {ts sin as the 
years go by. 

There waz a step outside, a hand lald on the 
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handle of the door; and as the door opened she 
looked up with heavy abstracted gaze, and 
saw her brother, 

“ Ralph ! what fs {t ?" she exclaimed, tnvolun- 
tarily, directly ehe caught sight of hie ashen face. 
A terrible foreboding shot across her mind, 
There was something else—something perhaps 
more terrible than Jack's death. 

* What do you mean !” he said, sullenly. “I 
came to tellyouITam off. I feel restless—I’ve 
stayed rusting hers too long.” 

“ Where are you going!” 

‘To Paris firat—perhaps to the Riviers. I 
don’t want to be bothered with letters, so I shall 
leave no addreas,” 

“Then I'm not to write to you!” scarcely 
knowing If she were glad or sorry 

*' No, it won’s be s great deprivation,” with a 
slight sneer, He went up to the fireplace, 
arranged a coal more to his satifaction with the 
toe of bis boot, leant his arm against the mantel- 
piece, and looked down {ato the fire with sombre 
eyes. 

His presence fidgeted Lady Jane, She wanted 
no sneering glances thrown at her in her sorrow ; 
but as ehe looked at him she thought of Bertle 
Mayne, and the brotherhood of craft and sin In 
which he had linked those two together. Ob! if 
be could see into the depths of their hearts would 
he be content now—now that the due reward had 
come to the one, but not to the other? Ralph 
ecareely looked like a successful lover, though the 
woman be lovel was free, and he might take his 
chance with the rest. His eyes were ennken, with 
dark circles round them, as of a man’s who had 
watched the night through in wild unrest; his 
cheeks had fallen fn, ao If after a wasting fllness, 
and all the youth and the hope and happiness of 
life in ite prime had gone from his expression. 
Had a blight fallen on them both ? 

She got up from her seat with a strange 
yearning In her empty heart, and laid her hand 
affectionately on hisarm. Alas! he shook it off 
aa if it had bsen a reptile, and shrank from her 
look of slsterly love. 

‘6 Don’t—don’t, Jane,” he sald, ia a voice of 
pain, and held up his hand as If to hide his face, 
“ don’t ask me to stay. Ishould go mad if I 
stayed here. Months and months must all go by 
before I speak, and waiting Is a thing I conld 
never stand. Let me go—don’t say a word to 
stop me, or you will be sorry.” 

‘Oh Ralph! for Heaven’s sake, if you have 
anything weighing on your mind, tell me!” she 
cried, tmploringly, ss she clung to his arm, com- 
pletely carried away by the vague terror with 
which she was possessed, 

“Don’t be afool!” he eaid roughly. ‘' Just 
becauee I’m ont of sorte and golpg away for a 
change, you talk as {f I were a convict escaplog.” 

“Take me with you—I want a change, Oh! 
so desperately—you can’t teil! I would give 
avy thing on earth to go,” she cried, passionately, 

‘“No—no, It would never do. My friends 
wouldn’t be the sort for a woman; you would 
tle me aborainmably. Stay here, and get the right 
alde of Violep and the old lady. Comfort the 
poor girl {’’ he said, boarsely, and turned his 
face away. 

"You only csre for her. I mightdie or go 
mad—t{t doesn’t matter to you a bit,” and down 
went Lady Jane’sface on the edge of the mantel- 
plece, whilst her shoulders shook with convulsive 
sobs, 

Ralph stared, for such anexbibition of feeling on 
the part of hie sleter he had never witnessed 
before. His heart was full of pity for her, and 
yet he dared not show ib, knowing that she would 
shrink from him #s from a Jeper and an outcast, 
if she once suepected his crime, He stood by her 
aide, pulling hie monetacher, outwardly cold, 
unteeling, and {impussive, iowardly consclence- 
stricken and stirred to the heart’s depths. 

“' Don't ery, old girl !'’ he said, not unkindly ; 
* nothing was ever made better by giving way. 
Marry your frleod C.cesus, and you will find 
there is ranch consolation fn recelpted bills, and 
plenty of fands to draw upon.” 

Ae if] cared a atraw for money,” she cried, 
liftiog her tear-etalned face In a burst of indigna- 
tion. . 


“QOb!s02 don't—don’t you? You would be: 





sure to set up a howl if you hadn't got any. 
Well, good-bye !” holding out his hand. 

"* Aren't you golpg to me ?” in surpriee. 

His sallow cheek flashed as he etooped his head, 
and kiased her lightly on the forehe: 

“ Cheer up ! and give my love to mother.” 

“Won't you see her? She's sure to be fn.” 

“No;I shall be too late. Lote of things to 
do,” he said, hurriedly, and walked quickly across 
the room, 

At the door he turned. 

* Don’d forget to go to Brook-street,” he sald, 
-_ gave a little nod, and closed the door behind 


m. 

« Lady Jane stood where he bad left her, and 
with a slight moan hid her face in her bands, 
How she envied Violet her widow's weeds ! 

Mrs. Sartorle could put on yards of ciépe 
although ehe had not seen her hueband for years, 
and shat herself op as mach as she liked ; whilet 
if Lady Jane Armitege pot on a black dress, and 
decitfned so much as one dinner-party, all the 
gossips in towo would prick up thelr ears 
immediately. And yet she had been his chosen 
friend and confidant, and, ae Bertie Mayne said, 
had seen him more often than his wife. 

There was nobody on earth to pity her, and she 
felt as desolate as if she had been shipwrecked on 
# lonely island ont of the track of passing ships on 
the broad breast of the Atlantic. 

Her mother was too much engsged fn social 
duties to find much time to spend with a 
daughter who objected to paylog morning calls; 
her father was thoroughly engrossed In politics ; 
and her brother, who was her only hope in her 
home-life, had jast left her, cartly refacing 
to take her withhim, Was life worth the trouble 
of living ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 
CYRIL. BRINGS BACK THE PORTMANTEAU, 


Tr seemed as if the knocker at No. 10 Brook- 
street would soon come «fi ite binges, for it fs no 
exaggeration to say that it was never at rest. 

From the first thing tn the morning till long 
after dusk there was a constant tap-tap- dapat the 
door, followed bya aubdced murmur between 
Winter and somebody on the doorstep 

The old china bow), wh'ch was the receptacle for 
cards, had to be emptied twice a day, and the 
butler had to leave all hie other duties to the 
footwan, as he chose to answer ali inquiries in his 
own impresaive way with the decorons amount 
of gravity that was suitable to the occasion. 

b is better not to dwell on the pitlable state 
of the young wife when she found that her laet 
chance of reconciliation was taken from her. 

Day after day ehe had pictured the moment 
when he would come back to her, and she would 
go to him with a frank confession of the absurd 
pride which had kept her from explaining the 
real reason for the presence of Ogril’s photograph, 
when haif-a-dcz:n words would have averted the 


of years. 

Aud thes she fancled how he would accuse 
himself of cruel harshness, and take her to his 
arms, never—oh | never to be parted sgain, and 
a of happil- 
ners 


Now the light and the joy were on one side of. 


@ back door, and she on the other, in the cold 
grey twilight of d tment. 

“Oh! if I had but seen him once!” she cried 
again and agafn, till Lady Stapleton wondered if 
it would be better to tell her that she had seen 
him, and spoken to him, and even loved him, 
ander the name of St, John. 

Bub who could tell what the effect would be! 
It would be maddening to her to think he had 
been with her, ready to forgive and forget, and 
that. she had sent him away in a storm of pas- 
2192. 

She would feel so certain that all would have 
goue right if she had only known that he was 
Jack, and his jealousy of Oyrii Landon would 
have been laughed to scorn, 

Lady Stapleton came to the conclasion that as 
she had not s before it was better to hold 
her tongue ; but she wassorely temp‘ed to break 
her resolution about twenty times a day. 
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Bertie Mayne had been dispatched at a few 
hours’ notice to a diplomatic post, so Cyril Lan- 
don started for Auvergne to investigate the spot 
where Jack Sartoris waz sald to have met his death. 
A clerk from Mr. Winterton’s office went with 
him to take down the affidavits of Monslear and 
Madame Simon. It was not the landlord in person 
whé called ia Brook-street on the night of the 








only passing through London, and had so little 
time to spare that he could not walt for a more 
seasonable hour. 

(To be continued.) 
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Brrorr making up the bed {t shorld be seen 
to that the rooms have been aired. On a clear, 
sunshiny day, open the windows before breakfast 
and strip the bed, eg Bay clothing over 
chairs near the windows. 
for a couple of hours, and shake the bed clothing 
free of dust, If the day is rainy do not open the 
beds while the room fs airing. They will gather 
moisture if you do. Oa a damp day hang the 
bedding to air in the rooms with the windo 
closed, make up the beds,and air the rooms 
after the beds have been made up. The 
important part of bed making fs to get t 
sheets properly adjasted. Tne bottom sbi 
should be tucked in securely at the top so 
it cannot be jerked down by the revilessness 
the sleeper. The top sheet should be tucked 
tightly at the bottom, eo that It cannot eslly 
drawn out of place, 
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FACETIZA, 


Tait: * To be succesefal in’ business a man 
most cmfine himssif to one line.” Askit: 
‘What if he fs a palmist ¢” 

Srovt Lapy: “Does s bicycle reduce the 
feeh!” Mr. Simpurse (wearlly): “Ifyou buy 
it on the instalment plan It does.” 

He: “I thought you knew the Browns. Don's 
you live in the same equare{’ She: “ Yes, but 
you see we don’t move in the same circle,” 

Nezrzsw : “Oh, the gont is nothing, uncle. I 
shouldn't mind ifIhadit.” Uncle: ‘I ehouldn’s 
mind, elther, if you had it.” 

Josticys of the Peacs in Eogiand are 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant of their 
county, and appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

CasHizr: " Madam, you will have to get some 
person to introduce you before I can cash that 
cheque.” Lady (haughtily): Bat I don’t want 
to get acquainted with you.” 

* No young man,” sald the solemnand ephor- 
ismic ** can succeed by keeping his eye on 
the clock.” “How about the watchmaker?” 
aoked the impudent person. 

Cienz : ' Perbaps you'd like to look at some 
goods a little more expensive than these,” 
Shopper : “ Not necessarily, but I would like to 
look at some of better quality, ’ 

‘Went Daley, shall we pay the house rent or 
give a dinner!” "Why, give the dinner of 
course} What good will paid-ap house rent do 
us if we lose oar social position ?” 

“As I came by the kitchen window, Jane, I 
thought I saw you on a young man’s knees!” 
‘* Well, ma’am, it is an artist friend of mine, and 
T have been giving him a few sittings.” 

Wuex ayoung bride was asked how ber bneband 
turned out, she replied that ‘‘he turned oat very 
jate In the morning and turned in very late at 
night.” 

CHoLLY: “ Yaae, indeed. If any girl shou'd 
wefuse me {t would bweak me all up,” Mise Pep- 
pery : ‘Abs but then you're so simple it would 
be easy to put you together again.” 

Tass; ‘ She's doing very well on the stege, I 
hear.” Jess: ‘ Yes, she says she Is making rapid 
strides In her profession.” Tess: * Repld 
strides? She means high kicks.” 

Kespick: “ Young Browne added ¢ to his 
name after be foherited his uncle's big fortune.” 
Fosdick : ‘That's quite right, Rich people are 
entitled to more ease than poor people.” 

“I suppose,” sald Mies Snapp’s fiancé, *' you'll 
be sorry when I marry your sister and take her 
away to live with me?” “No,” replied her little 
brother, “ I never did like you much.” 

Canter: “Ihear that your husband -was 
caught by the explosion. Washehurt?” Mrs. 
McFagan : “He wor, They tell me thod wan av 
bis woundale fatal, but th’ other two ain’ danger- 
ous an’ wall heal up quick.” 

‘* Tas, ladies aud gentlemion, Is the celebrated 
trick donkey, Dot,’ aia the clown, as the beast 
was led into the ring, “ After many years 
of effort, Lam able to say I can make him do any- 
thing he wante to.” 

Tommy (congratulating his grandfather on his 
birthday): " Dear pose beh we wish you a 
very happy birthday, and mamma eald if you 
eS Mary and me a shilling, we mustn’t lose 

A 1G bulking fellow was brought up before 
sn Exeter magistrate, ‘Your business }” 
demanded the magistrate. ‘ My business! ” 
Thev, after consideration, *’ My wife is a washer- 
woman |” 

Wire (in raflway tralo) : “It's mortifying to 
Lave you act so, Why don’tyou get ap avd help 
‘bat young lady raise that window?” Dotiful 
wn : "She's so pretty I was afraid you'd be 

Lite Cuakum (ab supper): “ Grandma, 
do your glasses make things look bigger?” 
Grandma: “ Yes, Why!” Onarlle : 

0b, I oply thought if they did, I'd like you' to 
‘ake ‘em cif while yon’re cuitin’ the cake!” 





Mrs Upton: “ Who are those men stagger- 
fog alongi”’ Mr. Ugton: “Mr. Richmann and 
his coachman, Mike,” “What is the matter 
with them!” “Mr. Richmann has evidently 
been dining and Mike hae been drinking.” 

A cLERK Ina City house asked for a half-day’s 
absence because he wanted to attend a faneral 
In the country. When he returned, the next 
morning, with red hands and freckled face, bis 
employer asked, quietly : ‘‘ Where are the fish 1” 

Misrrsss: “ This water has a queer taste.” 
Carefal Servant (who has heard much ecientific 
conversation): “It’s all right, mum. There 
afp’t a live germ fn it, mam. I run ft through 
the sausage-cutter.” f 

Proresson (to student of surgery): P.ease 
inform the class the names of bones forming the 
skal!.” Student; “ Ah—-er—I do not at the 
present time remember, but I know that I have 
them all fo my bead,’ (Uprcar In class.) 

Arpent SviTor: “I lay my fortune at your 
feet,” Fair Lady: ‘'Fortune! I didn’t know 
you had money.” Ardent Saitor: “I haven't 
much, but it takes very little to cover those tloy 
feet.” He got her, 

"TI nore things are more peacefal ip the choir 

than formerly,” said the pastor. “ Yes, sir,” 
replied the organiet ; ‘it’s perfectly calm now.” 
“Vm glad to hear it, How was peace restored?” 
" Everybody excepting myself resigned.” 
_ “§$r,"” yelled the neighbour from the road, 
“your wife has jist run off with Bill Johnson.” 
“She hez, hez she!” answered the farmer fn the 
field ; “wall, Bill allays wuz a borrerin’ trouble. 
Git up there |” 

WasHEkwoman: ‘Please, sir, I've brongho 
your thinge from the wash.” Mr. Smithey: 
“ Well, take them to someone else, and leave me 
someone else’s washing. In that way I think I 
shall get more of my own things.” 


Lapy (to new servant): “* You should take a 
lesson from the cook. You are always untidy, 
whereas she washes her face three or four times 
a day.” Ssrvant: “No wonder, mum, Her 
young man fe a chimney-sweep |” 

He: “Then you regret belng an old mald t”’ 
She: “Yes,I do. I might as well have been 
downtrodden by a husband and alx children of 
my own, as be at the beck and call of the hus- 
bands and children of all my sisters and Intimate 
friends,” 

“T am not atall certain,” sald the father, “ that 
my daughter loves you av {ficiently to warrant me in 
entrusting her to your keeping for life.” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied the young man, ‘‘ perhaps you haven’t had 
~ seme advantages for observing things that I 

ve,” 

Wire: ‘My dear, you haven't a cold, have 
you!” Husband: “No,” “ Any headache?” 
“None at all.” ‘' Rheumatism?” “ Not a par- 
ticle.” ‘You don's think it will rain, do you!” 
"No danger. Why!” “Thies te Sunday, and 
it’s most charch time.” 

"Bot if you could sell these suits for £2 las 
month, how does it happen you want so much 
more for themnow!” “That's the trouble, my 
friend. We couldn’t sell those suite for £2 
Nobody wanted them at that price, At £27s 61, 
they are going off like hot cakes.” 

"Mrs Mclinry: “ An’ phat did th’ doctor 
wore th’ matter wid y’re eye, Patsy!” 58. 
Son: "He say-ed thur was some foreign sub- 
stance in it.” Mre. McInty: (with an ‘I told 
you so" alr): "' Now, maybe ye'll kaps away from 
thim Eytalians.” 

A naval OrriceR, who wished to bathe in a Cey- 
lon river,asked the native to show hima place where 
there were no crocodiles, After having enjoyed 
his dip, he asked his guide why there were never 
any crocodiies in that pool, ‘ Because, aah,’’ the 
Oingalese replied, “ they plently ’fraid of shark.” 

SvccessruL Farmer (whose son has been to 
college): ‘' What was all that howlio’ you was 
onan ys head ve Sec haaeee eens 7 "I wae 
merely showing teyes what » college 
yell is like,” Farmer: ‘* Wall, lawan! Colleges 
is some good after al). I’m goin’ into town to 
sell some truck to-morrow, You kin go along an’ 
do th’ callin’,” 

6 





‘Sue is a girl of very little feeling, I think. 
I notice that she never cries even at the most 
psthetic plays.” ‘No; her complex'on won't 
permit,” 

Art Dgater: "Here's something fine. I0’s 
‘Tae Battle of Waterloo,’ by Vandyck.” Mark- 
ley: “Is it, really? I thought Vandyck died 
before the battle occurred.” Art Dealer: “ Er 
—so he did. But—er—you seo, this le one of his 
posthumous paintings,” 

* Nec dear,” eald the indulgent father to 
his four-year-ol@ daughter, ‘‘{f you like your 
new dolly, you ought to come and put your armu 
round my neck and give mea kiss,’ Nellie com- 
plied, but as che did so she remarked: ‘Od, 
papa, I does deat epoll you dweadful !” 


“Benrierra,” sald Mr. Meekton, “ thers is one 
request that J should Ike to make of you.’ 
“Whatleit}” “IfI get to acting a little bit 
overbearing don’t notice it, At any rate, don’t 
hold It mp against me. You ses, every once ina 
while I geb to thinking of the fact that J am 
Henrietta Meekton’s huaband, and J cao’t help 
feeling just a mite hanghty.” 

“You told me this well was eighty feet deep,’ 
sald the man who had bought the farm. “1 
measured it this morning, aud found ft to be 
only thirty-seven. I have always been told that 
truth lies ab the bottom of a well, bat that 
doeen’s seem to be the case with this one.’ “I 
don’t know,” observed the man who had sold the 
farm. "It does seem to have lied a little abont 
the bottom of this well,” 

“I am Sherlock Holmes,” said the great detec 
tive. “I think Ican inform-———” “ Yes, sir, 
the man interrupted his caller, “If you'll wait 
until I’ve put the baby to sleep I'll come down 
and talk to you.” “Ab! Your second,” said 
Holmes, smilingly. ‘'Heaven’s! how did you 
gaess in?” ‘Very almple, If it were your 
firat you'd wake ft up to show ft to me. If you 
had more than two you'd be at your club about 
thie time.’ 

Eprra : ** There is one thing in particalar that 
I like Mr. Tactin for. He fs so frank, you koow. 
He always tells me of my faults withont the least 
hesitation. That waa the agreement I cansed 
him to make, Bertha: ‘De you mean to say 
that you do not geb angry with him?” Edith: 
“Never.” Bertha: "Tell me some of the fauite 
he has found fn you.” Edith: ‘'Ob, he hasn't 
found any yet, When Task him to name them 
he always says that I am faultless.” 

Star: "This isa very good play, but it will 
have to be revised considerably.’ Dramatiat 
“ Impossible, sir.” Star: ‘Oh, ip mnetbe, You 
make the hero appear In every act, That won't 
do. The hero must be taken out of the first act, 
and also out of the last.’’ Dramaties : ‘Whst ! 
Openand close the play withoutthehero?” Star : 
“Certainly, You see I am my own manoger, 
and I shall be busy in the box-office during the 
first act and very often busy with the sheriff dur- 
{ng the last act.” 

AN old Ulster woman who had made money by 
selling whisky In a village on falr and market 
days was visited when she layed Uylng by © 
minister, to whom she spoke about her temporal 
ae well as her spiritual affairs, ‘’ And so, Molly,” 
sald the minister, " you tel] me you are worth all 
that money?” ‘Indeed, minister, I am,” replied 
Molly, “And you tell me,” continued the 
minister seriously, *‘ that you made it by filling 
the noggin?" “Na, na, minister,’ exclaimed 
the dying woman; “I made maist of it by 
not fillfn’ the noggin.” 

* Loox here, sir,” growled the smart customer 
to the proprietor of the restaurant: ‘I don't 
ofcen complain about my food, but that pepper 
of yours is half peas.” P, : “You must 
be mistaken ; I buy the pepper whole, and grind 
fo myself.” ‘*I don’t care; I tell you ft is half 
peas.” ‘Ob, very well if you will say so. Still, 
I'd like to see you prove it.” ‘* Well, alr, I prove 
it in this way: Pepper—p-e-ppe-r. Half p's, 
Do yousee?” Here he laid down a five-shilling 
plece, ‘‘It’sajuke. Haj ha!” Your change, 
sir, That's good; Ha! ba!” “It’s nob so bad 
—but you have given me sixpence short.” ‘TT 
think not. We charge sixpence extra for pens,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Qaecen greatly loves Osborne, which wis 
made into the five place ft le’ by the Prince 
Oonsort. ‘house and grounds are full’ of 
associations with him, and with very happy days 
for Her Msjesty. A lift was some time ago 
constructed for the Queen's wheeled chair, by 
mesnus of which Her Msjsaty ascends to her private 
apartments. There are many very fine paintings 
in the house and some good sculpture, In the 
corridor leading to the Indian Darbar room are 
clever drawings of typss of the Queen's Indian 
soldiers, Many of Diamond Jabilee presents 
to the Qaeen are at Osborne, which is a very 
charming marine residence, 


As ft fs now unlikely that the Q1een wiil be 
able to vialb Ircland, it Is more than probable 
that the Pdace and Princess of Wales will pay a 
visit to the Emerald Isle fn the spring. If this 
pian ts carried out they will be the guests of the 
Dake and Dachess of Connavght, ‘and will, like 
che Qisen, make a series of visits to special 
places of Interest during their stay, They will 
be accompanied by Princess Victorla of Wales, who 
derfved so much benefit from her visit to Ireland 
last spring, Shonld all these arrangements be 
carried out, the Q 1een, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, snithe Dake and Dachess of York will 
ll be absent from England at the same time, 


Atraoucs the new Dake of Saxe-Coburg (the 
young Prince of Albany) is only sixteen, he will, 
according to German law, attain his mejority In 
two years’ time, and then the question of his 
marriage will come to the fore, Already there 
are rumours of an alliance between Dake Charlies 
Edward and his cousla, Princesa Beatrice, 
youngest daughter of the late Dake Alfred of 
Saxe-Coburg, a ualon which would give great 
estiafaction tothe Qacen. Princess Beatrice, who 
was greatly admired at the ()aeen’s garden party 
in the summer, is a very attractive girl, and in 
Germavy it has been binted for some time that 
her mother would very gladly have the German 
Crown P.fnceforason-In-law. Ba that ae it may, 
no one who knows the widowed Dachese can dqubt 
for a moment that her daughter wili be allowed 
to dispose of her hand accordicg to the dictates 
of her own heart. 


Tae Princess of Monaco is the only Jewish con- 
sort of a relgning Sovereign. Princess Alice, as 
whe is always called, was the daughter of the 
great Paris banker Heine, and ab the time of 


her first marriage to the Dac de Richelien was: 


one of the wealthiest heiresees in her father's 
adopted country. Since her marriage to the 
Prince of Monac) she spends most of her time 
in the beautifal.ivtle Principality, but still 
frequently peys fying vielta to Egland, for she 
hee many intimate friends in London, and asa 
girl sha epent a large portion of each year at 
Holland House, 


Quvnen Marcvenire of Jtaly fe one of the most 
gitted queens In Earope. She draws, palnts, 
atudies dead languages, reade, writes, translates 
living languages, keeps a voluminous diary, and 
trica bard at every new klad of work she hears of, 
acd nearly always with success. Her judgment 
in matters of art never errs, and she fe an accom. 
plished connoleseuse {n music. Her Majesty 
possesses the fineat head of hair of any queen 
iiving—finer than that of the unfortunate 
Lapress of Austria, 


Nopopy but a personage of Royal blood may 
have a menu when dining with the Queen, a 
custom which seems akin to the sumptuary laws, 
and the sitting above and below the salt according 
torsnk. The menu used at the ( 160n’s table Is 
simply beaded ‘' Her Majesty's Dinner,” with the 
date affixed, 


Tae Queen always has a Caristmas entertain- 
ment and Christmas gifts for her servants ab 
Balmoral, at Windsor, and at Buckingham Palace, 
Her Majesty's health fs always enthusiastically 
drunk at the entertainmenps, The Qaeen is 
wonderfully thoughtful for all her people, and 
earns the devotion with which her servants 
regard her. 


STATISTIOS. 


Lospox contains otie-fourth of all Eaglish 
people who live fn towns, rth 

Tuene are two hundred and fifty-six rallway- 
stations within six miles of St. Panl’s Cathedral. 
Paris has only elghty-seven, 

Tures Handred Eaglich fishermen are 
drowned every year—nearly nine io 1,000 of 
those engaged. 

Tw the laat forty yeara E aropean Governments 
have added to their debt an average of vighty-seven 
milifon a year. 

Tae rate of Incresse in the Eagliah population 
between 1881 and 1391 was only 11°7 per cent, 
—the lowest of the century, 





GEMS, 


JesLousY is sustained as often by pride as by 
affection, 

Tue greatest homage we can pay to:truth Is to 
use Id, 

We are apt to measure ourselves by our 
aspiration Instead of our performance. But in 
trath the conduct of our lives is the only proof of 
the sincerity of our hearts. 

‘WHEN you make a mistake, do not look back 
att for long. Take the reason of the thing into 

our mind, and then look forward, Mistakes are 
ns of wisdom, The past cannot be changed ; 
but the fatare is yet in your. power. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tga Cage.—O.0¢ pind of flour, fate which pub 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; one cap of 
sweet milk, into which pub one teaspoonfal of 
soda ; two tablespoonfals of batter, and one cup of 
sugar mixed well gr pel 3 then break into Ib two 
eggs; add milk aud flour; flavour with grated 
rind and juice of a lemon. 

Curry Pvurrs,—Take the remains of a curry 
(mutson, chicken, or rabbit does equally well) 
acd mince it very filosly. Make some short 
pastry, catin circles the aizs of a claret-glass, 
Place a Hitle mince on each, moisten the edges, 
fold over, nick the edges with a fork, brush over 
with egg, and bake until the pastry fs done, 
Serve either hot or cold, If cold, pack In a 
biscult tin, To serve, arrange neatly on a dish- 
paper and garnish with parsley. 

Hompure Creams are really deliclons, and no 
more trouble than a custard, You will need five 
eggs; two lemons, and half a pound of castor 
eugar. Separate the yolks and whites of the eggs. 
Beat the yolks lightly. Mix with them the sugar, 

ted lemon-rind, and the strained lemon-jutos. 

eat the whites very stiffiy. Pat the yolks, 
&¢., Into a milk-boller, or elee & jag standing in 
& saucepan of boiling water, and atir over the 
fire till quite hot-—not boiling. Stir in the 
whip whites as lightly as possible, Take cif 
the fire. Pour into custard-glasses and serve 
cold, This would fill about a dcz3n gineses. 

DrespEN CreaMs.—For theses, whip a pint of 
good cream carefally till it jast hangs on the 
whisk ; divide 1t Into three portions, To one 
third add enough strawberry-jam, which has been 
rubbed through a hair sieve, to favourft. Make 
Ib a pretty plak with a few drops of cochinea! ; 
add to Ib one ounce of castor sugar and the jaire 
of halfa lemon, To another third add enough 
coffse-essence to well flavour and colour it; 
sweeten with castor sugar, To the last portion 
merely add enough vanilla and castor sugar to 
nicely flavour ft. Take some macaroons, and on 
each arrange neatly with a forcer or teaspoon a 
heap of each kind of cream, and on the heap of 
yauilla cream sprinkle chopped pistachio nuts, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two new comets were discovered last year, 


THE apartments of deceased kings of Italy aie 
left absolutely untouched for two generations, 

A mopzt of the human heart, working as fn lifs 
and pumping blood through artificial arteries, is 
the work of a Continental physician, 

Tue . Beltish Army has had sixteen 
OCommanders-In-Oblef In the last two centurie:. 
Five of them have been field-marshals, 

JaPaNesE workmen bathe the whole body once 
a day and some of them twics, Pablic baths are 
provided in every street, 

CutonororM is not administered to the came 
subject twice within a week ff it can posalbly bs 
avoided, because {> has been shown that the 
elimination of the drug is not completely effected 
within a shorter period, 

One of the sparse population of Jaan 
Fernandez, Alexander Salkirk’s Island, is a5 wede 
who leads a hermit’s life, He hardly speaks to 
his nelghbours, and he subsists on the product of 
a small garden and by fishing. 

Scent farms farnish a new pation for 
women, and a profitable one, It has already 
attracted a number of women, and {bt will only b: 
a short time before American women fond of out- 
door life will turn to ft as they have doze to 
violet farming. 

Exxcrricrty was used for mining very early {x 
Its development, and one of the first plants was 
set up at Santa Reale, near Cathuahas, Mexico, 
E'ectrielty {s used exciustvely in the goldfields of 
South Africa and Australia and fa the diamond- 
fields of Brazil. 

An Ingenfous German bas devised a method of 
plucking fowls. Tre dead bird fa placed In a 
receptacle and subjected to neveral severe crozs- 
currents of alr from electric fans turning at the 
rate of five thousand revolations a minute. Tas 
bird has every feather and qafil blowa cf Ina 
short space of time, 

Tus has a shadow, bat few ever see fb, except 
ia aneclipse of the moon. Nevertheless, many of 
us have noticed on fine, cloudless evening: io 
summer, shortly before sunset, a or pink are 
on the horizon opposite the sun, with a bini:b- 
grey segment under it. As she sun sinks the arc 
rizes until {) attafos the zenith, and even passes 
ib. This is the shadow of the earth. 

Naus of hardened rubber, first made fn 
Germany, are belvg introdaced with marked 
success In thia country. They can be driven in 
by a hammer and used jast like metal nalls, and 
they have the advantage of noa- 
conductors of electricity, They are therefore 
valaable in electrical engineering work, as well 
asin other trades, Staples and other hoidfasts 
are also made of this material, which I 
exreedingly durable, 

Tug proper food for men who use thelr muscles 
is that which contains the greatest amount of 
nitrogen. Barley and chesse are especially good. 
Rare mutton and unbolted bread are good 
articles of diet for this class, Men who tralo 
prige-fighters anderstand that how much a miso 
can do depends upon what he eats, The decline 
of prize- fighters furnishes additional proof alovg 
this Nine, When they ley aside their unbolted 
bread and fruft, thelr lean beef and mattou, 
and to eat, drink, and be merry, going back 
to rich foods, puddings, wines aud liquors, the 
strength for which they were famed dwindles 
fast away. Men Mving in Arctic regions cao 
drink fish of! by the quart and_eat tallow by the 
pound, and the cold cifmate will burn it out, but 
dwellers in warm and temperate roust eat 
what will farnish nourishment for sor Ty bone, 
and brain in portions. & msn 
wants to tend tha oot ba mnte eat buckwheat 
cakes, with plenty of butter and syrup, and £4) 
pork and white beans, but when warm weather 
comes this diet will produce billousness. For 
summer frais and vegetavies and but liste meat 
ie the proper regimen, Persons who expect % 
think should beware of thiogs which simp'y 
produce fat, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—ew 
ApurRtR.—De Wet is a native Boer. 
Lovis4.—Loulsa is German, the feminine of Louis. 
Estnen.—Eether is a Hebrew word, meaning Secret. 
a B.—Apply to the Local Government Board, White- 


. M.—The census is usually taken in the month of 
April. 
Ove my Trotste.—You cannot insiat upon any in a 
routual separation. 
Daym.—I should be done in proper legal form ; get 
a solicitor to do ft. 
Fasxton.—The newest hats are quite flat, but they 
do not suit everyone. 
In Dirvicoutizs.—We cannot assume the respon- 
aibility of advising you. 
Taovntep.—If the plano Is not paid for it can be 
taken away by the owner. 
Saumy.—It fs often the truest politeness simply te 
do what you are requested to do. 
Srzam.—Watt was bdrn at Greenock 
1736, He died on Avgust 25th, 1829. 
Borugaep.~-The subsequent marriage nullifies the 
will, and another will must be made, 
, Soe —Guy's Hospital, with 620 bate, Sot is the 
England. Glasgow Hospital has 630 —— 
grees It depends wu hing: is in your 
atid o agian avwewen  * 
you may arrive at the knowledge you 
at yet ae pe pee A tual iriend., eteoy 
{a being raieed in — Africa. 
‘owell Police Committ 


, on January 19th, 


Pom Ppom.—The 
Apply to the Baden- 


First hep boned of tere dint lawfully~ 


Marry, am 


Pk may 803 can dispose of nnsestorain the 
wish, Make « will and have  peoseriy attested. 
Mixe's Dartivc.—Michael is from the Hebrew, the 
one like unto God. It was the name of one of the 
archangels, 
_. Ewtzapriss.—It is all a delusion ; there is no institu- 
tion where a child is admitted upon ‘sob terra as those 
‘Jou th 
Dora.—Candidates mnat be between ay J. bh of 22 
and 24. For ang 7d {nformation apply 
Commissioners, > 
ee ae would not better your condition by 
the United States of Acuerie if wages are 
Eigher, “ne cost of living is high also. 
Rev Hanps—Lewon-juice fs excellent for 
‘the skin, par ears gazee Se eseseene, Mix it 
an equal quantity of elderfiower-water. 


Lat.—Stirone egg into halfa of coffes, 
aud put away for use aa req No substance 
a 4 be : the egg tends to prererve 


W. M.—Dissolve in about a pint of water as much 
nen Weare 7 he water will take up; wash 
warts with for a minute or two, and let them 

dry without wiping. 


Girrzep Owz,—It requires as much stady to succeed 
in the actor's profession as in any other, besides 


deman: omy of nature which other profes- 
sions can 

A.B. C— PV sa ose your second 
marriage is n your ities Tlogitinoate, 


On the other hand you wil a for bigamy 


if you really yey ace she is 
Prime Minister ‘of Reelaak aortan i centery 

e was 
oe nee and seven: ¢ months, b between 1612 — 


2,2 The riba are scraped with « bit of lass, cut 
order to render them pliant ; fa 
pentane sional Sentbethe ever ine: ae 


graving the sigvof a bunt ale over ine, 


lane Marp.—The best 
or two of water, and from that eda 


tub ee rece ee seated tins, bon 

A deep blue ways suggests the oie 
to comrupana Sure roy! 
DisFicuRED.—Take rose-leaves—the more the better 
iin tain I ao bolle and cork fe gh Yo will 

ou 

find this liquid ve redness and 
~ q' pe Barony in removing 


causes, Wien ft te a physical exertion 
a 
comes from disease, You seseh cones 


iene 


la | 
i 
is 


4 





Doris.—One an warm milk, a piece of butter 
an on om an egg, four eggs, a tablespoonful of 
yeast, flour enough to make a stiff 


salt, one of 
patter | 1 beat it 0 Ce © spoon; put fit in to 


rise eix houra, fill rings half-full ; bake therm about 


twenty minutes. 


Dovsrrvun.--With so little to go upon, it ts qnite 
imposslble to recommend a suttable present. Much 
depends, in the first place, mpon your finances ; then 
there are the tastes of the gentleman to be consulted, 
and then the relations between you must a‘isct your 
gift tos rin oN extent. 


Ovnriovs.--This privilege is reserved to ladies, tn 
order to protect them from annoyance; as in company 
many casual introductions are made "to persons with 
whora it may not be desirable to keep up an acquaint- 
ance, - sone De Ocnane O8 eave no further acquatot- 
persons so introd . 
make no recognition upon next meeting. 

Tyrewarrer.—Tho he est, the Barléck, and other 
rival machines are well bat the Remin gton 
has the longest record of what may be oalled the perfect 
‘and our experience favours it. You should, 
ik round and examice the leading ones tor 
if; thers may bo as good or better than the 


ce 


ue D. T.—tako one canoe off of son’ ae 
gn ounce of spermace d @ quarter of a drachm 
of suet, with any eimple vegetable colouring 
to fancy ; simmer these until S eee, mingled. As 
soon as taken o# the fire, stir into es ntomene three or 
‘our drops of tincture of capsicum ; when neaily oold, 
add five or six drops of ol) rhouium, 


AN UNBELIEVER. 


Tuy the wor! rowlng worse, 
{ don't believe it thong om 

men worship but the puree, 

wLdoatt balers though ; , 


ey say th: is nu more, 
at ail Ay wise mr gone before 
And ny trouble is in store— 
1 don’t believe it, though. 


5 


b 5 
there’s on. ahead 

Bey my that all the te are Jend, 

ay say men’s sweetest are ‘isd— 


Old Homer, of tthe sightless eves, 
And Cwsar ie ‘neath other skies, 
« But tacn than they will rise, 
that’s what I believe. 


wotld grows fairer day by day, 
And that’s what I believe ; 
The good have not all sed away, 
And that’s what I ve ; 
many a one we joved is gone, 
and true are beating on ! 
Se ears 0 SS Saean, 
‘s what | believe | 
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Pozzixp,—When trustees are 
re is for the purpose of 


will at once, or << eeu 
Started has given on 


Y. @-—In event of marri 
house | come, still being able 
e i= 


Sid td pmasied tails tale cep so cock these fs 
to make a of fullers’ earth and water, to which 
ammonia oa Seen SS ee of a tea- 


to half a Spread paste over the 
sain robbing ft ta Rae your Soger id leave 
‘ary. off with a 5 Perfectly cl = 
and repsat the application if stain has nog dis 
appeared. 
May.—Pitman’s ts considered the beat, becanse it a & 


the outcome 
hand rita taaghowe as orl har been per- 





H, G. M.—Wash it clean and wipe quite cry, mane 
hotiing water in the fish ket#le sufficient to cona ple iy 
cover the fish, add to the water two ounces of salt — ’ 
wi neglassiv Lot vineger. When you put in the fish the 
boiling of the water will be checked, but from the time 
it boils again allow from five to eight minutes quick 
boiling, according to size; five minutes is enough icr 2 
pound Ash, 

Basurcr.—If the yourg lady fe eager for your 
society, and strives to make herself agreeable to yon 
it ts likely that she admires you. Whether her admirn- 
tion ls warra enough to be considered love, you your 
eelf ranst decide by a resort to the tactful methods 
which all sucvessful wooers practixe. After havin 
kept company with ber for two years, you ought t 
know her veal sentiments, or be shrewd enough to 
devise a mothod to make her declare them. 


M. 8.--OCleanse the marble thoroughly with washin, 
sodaand warm waterto remove grease, or if it need 
more drastic measures make a raixture with atr on geet 
soap sude and quicklime to the consfstency of milk. let! 
romain on for twetity-four hours, then wash <{f, suc 
when dry rub steadily to repolish with ozide of tia 
(commonly called pubty powder) and olive oi]. Muck 
however, of the onigiedatal so-called “‘marble"’ ts a 
made-up com position, ita We cannot say bow you can 
best treag that. 


Farmer — Practical farmioge cannot be learned from 
books; it may be possible to get a general idea of 
theory by reacing, but it is iroporsible to reduce that t 
tractice, except by eugaging in the actual cultivation 
of jand or management of stock ; either take a year or 
two with a farmer or breeder in Scotland to gain an 
insight into methods, or attend the Agr ienitural College 


Cirencester for a course. Natal offers no induc meme . 


to British farmers; New Zealand, your other choice, is 
good. 


Marox.—Take a medium-sized rabbit, querter of 
pound of salt pork, @ ponnd of flaky pastry, baif a plas 
of stock or water, and two hard-boiled eens. Out the 
rabbit Into shapely pieces, season them wlth pepper 
and salt, put them {n the ple-dish alterzctely ‘wh the 
pork cut tn pleces, and the eggs cut fm quarte: Pour 
In the water, and cover the pie with the pastry. I th 
over with beated egg, and decorate with leaves cu’ In 
pastry; make a hole in the middle for the gases t 
escape. Bake for about an bour and a half 


Bactow.—Sallownees of complexion is generally th 
result of a alu gpish liver, which may be either constita- 
or merely the result of hot weather or ove: 
heated and badly-ventilated ving and sieeplng room: 
In these cases, diet and active exercise are the fra’ 
requisites. Indeed, no good cam be doue br any 
external application wu: util these two poiata bave boem 
attended to. Sallow complexions and constipation 
usually go together, so the great thing is to remove tho 
former by relieving the latter. Avoid rich foods, ant 
eat plenty of fruit and vegetables. 


Oona. —Poel a gallon of fresh mushrooms, aud «!/ter 
wiping thers well, end discarding atl that are not sound, 
cnt them into srmall so and pat, them into « deep 
pan. Dry six ounces ‘of salt in the oven, sift it and 
sprinkle it among the mushrooms. Oover the pan with 
acloth and leave them four days, turning them over 
with a wooden spoon once Brac twenty-four hours. 
Then turn them into a preserving kettle, and let them 
simmer in thetr own liquor for fifteen minutes. Straix 
the liquor into a stew-pan and add to it three blades 
of mace, half an-ounce whole bleck pepper and a ¢ iarter 
ounce. of all-epice berries. Let it boil for twenty 
minutes. Pour into s jug, cover tightly and leave for 
twelve hours; then strain through a cloth and Sli Se 
into small bottles, pouring a little salad of] into ea 
Olose with new corks and seal with wax, 


O. 6. —The celebrated Tauj os at Agra, Indis 
known as Tavj Maha), wae in the seventeenth 
century by the Ewperor Shah Jehan as a memortu! to 
No his favourite queen, and it = J 
remains, Tt is of white marble, one hundred ! 
Alameter and two hundred feet in height, built = ‘the 
form of an frregular octagon and rising from a marble 
terrace, under which is a second terrace of red sand~- 
stone. Atthe corners of the marble terrace sre lofty 
reinsrets, and tn the ceutre of the main building risez a 
dome, flanked by cupolas of similar form. Every part, 
even the basement, the dome, and the upper galleries 
of the minarets, te inlaid with ornamental ad: sigue ip 
marble of different colours, principally of pale brown 
and bluish violet. Here and there, aleo, the exterior 
and interior are decorated with mosaics of precious 
stones. The entity Koran fg said to be written in 
mosaics of precious stones on the interior walls. 


Tax Lowpos Ruapgn can be sent to any part of the 
wor! mpl gn mony Mba AE 7 > 
ription. 


Ons poe Rtpenes. one Eira 
for the Monthly hi including omnes ak he 
Right Shillings and Hightpence, pou 





Batx Noumazas, Pants and Votoms sre in 
past and may be had of any Booksellers. 
NOTICE.—Part 497 is Now Ready, @ Sixpence, 
post free Hightpence. Also Vol. iaxy, bound iz 
cloth, és, 6d. 
fies Tesrese v0 me Aas te sas a 
ie yo = Ruspsr, 9, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


+", We cannot undertake to return rejected maru- 
ecripta, 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


EECHAMS 
B PILLS | 


ARE UNRIVALLED FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


AND WILL BRING 


=) The Blush of Health : : 


LANCASHIRE. ENGLAND. 











BEECHAM’S PILLS 
SAINT HELENS 


eed : t to Pallid Cheeks. 











Are SPECIALLY SUITABLE for the DISEASES and AILMENTS 
common to FEMALES of all ages. 


Sold everywhere, in Boxes, 1/15 (56 pills) and 2/9 (768 pills). 





6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


ee ee hl be 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 
RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 


it is Efficacious, Economical. Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, 
and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. 





In Collapsible Tubes, One Shilling each. 


swndon : Published by tae Proprietor at 26, Catherine Yureet, Strand, and prausea oy Woopratt and Kivpgr, Long Acre. 
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